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SUMMER SCHOOL = 


THE 


METROPOLITAN 
Conservatory of Music 


oF 


OPENS JULY ist. 
Boarding accommodations, All advantages 
of winter school retained. Send 


for particulars. 
HM. W. GREENE, 


East 14th St., New Vork City. 


The Janko Conservatory of Music, 
708 Lexington Ave., near 57th St. 


RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 
The Janké Keyboard will be taught by 
Messrs. Hansmann and Robert Gebler. 
Demonstrations free from I1 to I2 a. m, 
and 3to 4p. m. 
Janké Pianos for sale at the Conservatory. 
Pupils can practice at the Conservatory. 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. C CARL HiLD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. C "ARL HILD, Accompanist, 
sre open for engagements. Address care of Tus 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocel Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowe!i Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in Englih 
Address 244 Sixth ave., New York 


Mrs. HELEN AMES 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W oLFrsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA 


DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


A FARINI’S 


Musica Situpi Vocat, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 

. . ee 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
Address, care of this office. 


methods taught 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co 

25 Union Square, ‘New York, | 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 734 St., New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 Kast Sad | st., New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steiowev Hall. New York. 


CAPPIANI, 
3 West goth St., 








MME. L. 


Vv ocal | Cc vulture, 12 


ACHILLE ERRANI 


Vocat TEAcueEr, 
118 East 26th Street. New York. 


MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 


a 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


New York. 





Vocal 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocai Instructcor, 
1146 Park Ave.. near grst § St. _New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
ro East 16th Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 <0 2 
P.M ., at 130 East sth street New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


f Bedford Musica) Society ; 








Director « Professor of 


Violin, 


Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 rected New York barns 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


100 East Eighty-first Street, New York 





W. J. LAVIN, 


Oratorio and Concert. Address care of 
L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 


Tenor. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTUV@60, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solio 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 
Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 

Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALI 
Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 








The Celebrated COURT PIANIST 
ALFRED SORMANN 


is prepared to accept advanced pupils 
from the United States. The most ap- 
proved methods taught. Address 


ALFRED SORMANN, 
Bisenacher Str. Sb, 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 








BERLIN, GERMANY. 
nmeenanal LONDON. 
N. B.- Finest references from well-known 
Americans. REPRESENTS 
| PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, | McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, | 


wactcan— H6, SILVESTRE 
Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 
Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that sbe is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 








First Prize Gold Medal, Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1889, 


MAKER OF 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND CELLOS, 





/MR. WILLIAM COURTNBY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 





Address 27 Uuton Square, New Yor’. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
Tour of Europe at present. 
Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


Catalogue mailed 








Specialty of Fine Repairing. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure 
control over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone 2nd style almost from the 
start is wonderful. ‘Astonishing!’ is the usual re- 
port, 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's | 
works, Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


Constantly on hand instruments of cele- 


brated Italian make, Sold with written 


guaranty, 
PURE STRINGS AND GENUI 
BOWS. 


NE 


20 Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére. 20 
(Vis-a-vis le Conservatoire), 


PARIS, FRANCE, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


| Founded by Dr. E. Tourjge, Director Emeritus. 








NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


| Next Term of ten weeks begins April 16, '94. 


Systematic instruction in Prianorortre, OrGAN, VIOLIN 
oice, SOLFEGGIO, THEoRy, HArmony, etc. Also in 
E.ocution and Lyric Action, Fing Arts, LaAnGuaGEs, 
| LITERATURE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, 
als> OrcuestTrRaL Practice free to pupils. Tuition 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 





ed by 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 





No. BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. C. MACKENZIE, | very reasonable. A comfortable home for young 
ag Each eatete I BI oO : : Pa ladies in the Conservatory building. Calendar giving 
1,2and 3. Each contai & 20 | 20. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch | full information sent on application. 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 6-9. x Dances. Cart FaeLren, Acting Director. 
in one volume. 22 a meeps A 13) 33. Sixty-six National Scotch . 5. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 
HANDEL. n one volume, bound. Dances. FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
; , J. RHEINBERGER. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4,5 and6. Each containing 24 . 7 7 Dances. 
Compositions. The same bound | 23- Seven Compositions. In one volume ESTABLISHED 13867. 
in one volume 24. ata Compositions. : 
25. Seven Compositions. | 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one volume. RUDOLF ALTSCHUL, | 
7,8and9. Each containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38 rw Hungarian National | 
ie culame © Same Pound in | 26, A Juvenile Album (Duets). signet Central Music Hall 
10,11 and 12. Each containing 16 J. MUSCHELES. ANATOLE LIADOFF. eontr a 
Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27, Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions | CHICAGO, ILL. 
in one volume. acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. Four Compositions. | _ 
HWEIZER. 28 Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. | 
—_ - acteristic Duets), Book 2 In one volume. |Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. } 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERKULF. CESAR CUI. | Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compusitions 44. Thirteen Compositions. taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
18. Nine Compositions. 30. Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions | and other valuable information, will be sent rrez op 
19. Ten Compositions. 31. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. application. 
In one volume, bound. In one volume In one volume. | 





Price, each number, 40 cents; 


each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


|NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £.17th st. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 











| 
| 


Vocal Department, $50; 
$125 and upward a year (soo marks). 


first baritone Opera House, Berne; 
Solingen ; Conductor Tureck at Wlirzburg, &c., &c. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Sondershansen, Thuringia, Germany. 


( Under the patronage of the Court 


| OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for 

@ Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
ané vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 

Many renowned artists were educated in this conservatory, among them: Mittelhiiuser, leading 
tenor at Mannheim; Knilipfer, first basso Leipsic Opera House ; 
Miss Fritze, contralto at the Opera, Strassburg ; Music Director Hoffman, 
Prospectus gratis. 


era and concert, Annual dues: 
ost of living in good families, 


Siebert, tenor at Posen Theatre; Riecken, 











CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG. 


The Instruction is both practical 


branches : 


Solo Singing (Concert and Opera), 


The fees are: Higher Classes, 


FULL PARTICULARS TO BE FOUND IN THE PROSPECTUS, WHICH CAN BE 
HAD GRATIS BY ADDRESSING 


J. VON BERNUTH, Director, 


Royal Professor Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy. 





and 


Chorus Singing, Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Orchestral Instruments of all kinds; Ensemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; 
| Harmony, Composition, History of the Zsthetics of Music; Italian Language. 

330 Marks; 


PRACIICE 


THE VIRGLD cone. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
lingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by om other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty o ‘music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
cee machine. ractice, including the lea: ning 

ieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
po the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers apd 


theoretical and embraces the following 


Middle Classes, 280 Marks annually. 


hools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
1a East17th Street, New York City. 
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GuHE PfusicaL GouRIER. 


—A WEEKLY P4APER— 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


Yearly, $4.00 ; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING: SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft or money order. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. | 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
JAMES G. HUNEKER, | ; 
HARRY O. BROWN. § Associate Eprrors. 


Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 236 State-st., 
Manager. are 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 63 BrOperstrasse, Lerpsic. 


NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. “ 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Marchesi 
Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason 
Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 
Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach __L. G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
losephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre . H. Hahn Otto Bendix 
Emma Thursby homas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk —2 Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg 
Murio-Celli Dengremont 
Chatterton- Bohrer Galassi 
James T. Whelan. Hans Balatka 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm 
Elenor W. Everest Liberati 
Jenny Broch Johann Strauss 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein 
Geistinger Del Puente 
Fursch-Madi—2 Joseft 
Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn ‘ 
Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Antonia Mielke ‘rank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Titus d’ Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Charles M. Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Pentield 
Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Edmund C, Stanton Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 

osef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 

sulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 
Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter Georges Bizet 
Arthur Friedheim George Gemiinda: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 
Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendah) Edith Edwards 
S. E. Jacobsohn Mrs, Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 
C. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 
J, O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Jerdi 
Edvard Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d’ Albert Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
William Candidus Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Franz Kneisel Samuel S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 
Franz Rummel Christine Dosfert Pablo de Sarasate 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
Amy Sherwin A.A. yao | Albert R. Parsons 
Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
C. Jos. Brambach Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Henry Schradieck Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
{os . Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 

ilhelm Gericke D. Burnieister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
C. M. Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka toes Hofmann 
Charles Rehm Heinrich Boetel lindel 
Harold Randolph W.E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Helen D, Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seidl 
Wm. R, Chapman Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Otto Roth Lou.s Svecenski Max Spicker 
Anna Carpenter Henry Holden Huss mea Graves 
W. L. Blumenschein Neally Stevens ermann Ebeling 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
Albert Venino A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 

osef Rheinberger Mr.and Mrs. Cari Hild  Attalie Claire 

ax Bendix Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Helene von Doenhoff Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Adolf Jensen Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Hans Richter Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 
Emil Fischer Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Ohrstriéim Hermann Levi 
E. S. Bonelli amie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen C.F. Chickering Feorge H, Chickering 
Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C. Fillmore 
Paul von Janko Louis C. Elson Helene C. Livingstone 
Car! Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch M. J. Niedzielski 
John Lund Mr. and Mrs, Alves Franz Wilczek 
Edmund C, Stanton Ritter-Goetze Alfred Sormann 
Heinrich Gudehus Adele Lewing Juan Luria 
Charlotte Huhn Pauline Schieller-Haag Carl Busch, 


2 


Emil Scaria 

Hermann Winkelmann 

Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
eyerbeer 


T 


vice versa 
** Theodore Thomas has recently given an immensely successful concert | 
tion to | 


| wonderful strettos that are made between it and the answer, and 


| find a majesty of power that reminds us of how * 


| acter, 


| guage is spoken by the ‘* Name”’ 


GENTLEMAN holding a high legal position un- 
A der the German Government, Mr. H. Bischoff, 
has just published a pamphlet entitled «The Theat- 
rical Agencies a Social Evil, and a Means of Doing 
Away with the Same.” It gives a scathing review of 
all the evils of the system, especially as now in vogue 
in Germany and Italy, and suggests as a remedy the 
Government supervision and a union of the intend- 
ants of theatres and opera houses. The little volume 
is well worth a perusal on the part of all interested 
in the matter. 
decided against 


Court at Milan has just 


HE 
T Mascagni, the composer, 


and against the com- 


pilers of the libretto of the successful opera ‘Cav- | 
libretto, to | 


allera Rusticana.” The subject of the 
which in a great measure the opera owes its suc- 
cess, was taken from a novel by Verga. 


was used without the permission of the author. The 


| defendants, Mascagni and his librettists, now will 
| have to pay out to Giovanni Verga one-half of all the 


profits they have so far derived from the opera. 


They are also held to do the same thing in the future, 


'and all books showing the business done with this 


opera have been subjected to strict examination by 
the court. From this it will be seen that in Italy the 
owner's rights to literary property are much more se- 
curely and sincerely guarded than here in the United 
States. 


HUS the “ Times” last Sunday contains the fol- 
lowing pugget : 
The ** Musical Times,"’ of London, is positively funny in its desperate 


attempts to belittke Wagner and his cause. The editor evidently labors 


| under the impression that he can do this by carefully mentioning every 
| instance of Wagner's failure to meet with appreciation and every instance 


of the success of Italian music, and by carefully suppressing every case of 


For instance, here is one of his specimen paragraphs : 
of Italian music in New York, and a critic writes: ‘In our dev 
kraut we have evidently not lost our taste for macaroni.’ 

The editor of the London * Musical Times” 
sion that successful performances of Italian music in this city are some- 
Let him awaken to a knowledge of the fact that the 
this 


thing uncommon, 

critic above quoted told the truth, that the great musical public of 

city likes whatever is good, no matter whence it comes. In that we have 

decidedly a large advantage over London, which in its devotion to maca- 

roni has stubbornly refused to taste the kraut except when cooked in the 
; 


Italian style, which is barbarous. It is London that is bigoted in music, 


not New York. 

We will never lose an opportunity of reminding our 
readers (and this is, of course, without malice pre- 
pense) that New York is enjoying a class of music 
which is caviare to the London musical public. 


British are not a musical people. 


p 


the following pertinent remarks about the intellectu- 


HE Boston “Musical Herald” usually contains in 


its monthly issue much good reading, to wit 


ality of Wagner : 


we have compared the intellectuality of 


Many 


In an editorial of this issue 
Wagner's music with that of Bach or Beethoven 
that this is a hazardous comparison, but it is one in which all thinking mu 
Yet the intellectuality of the three com 


will imagine 


sicians will eventually join 
posers was different in each instance. It may readily be conceded that the 
best music is that which causes us to think as well as to feel, which 
awakens brain as well as heart, which requires some degree of mental ac 
tion as well as mere receptivity. Each of the above named composers fulfills 
the requisite conditions for such a combination, but each works in a 
different manner to bring this about. If one examines, for example, the 
fugue in E flat major by Bach (‘* Well Tempered Clavichord, Volume ii. 
No. 7’’), one finds a work which was a prime favorite with Mozart, who 
thought it a melodic gem, as well as a masterpiece of combination. But 
the hearer is not permitted to give himself up entirely to the enjoyment of 
mere tune ; he must follow the subject (a rather long one) and notice the 
in the 
ingenious construction he will find almost as much enjoyment as in the 
beauty of the themes themselves. 

If we examine the first movement of Beethoven's fifth symphony we 
fate knocks at the door 


and the soul responds to the lofty harmonies; but at the same time the 


| brain is awakened to follow the thematic treatment which evolves almost 


the entire movement from a four noted figure at the beginning of the 


| first theme and an ecually simple one at the beginning of the second } 


subject. 
This is healthy, normal music, appealing to heart and brain simulta- 


neously, and no amount of such music can weaken either faculties or char- 


But Wagner is not generally recognized as also appealing to the 
understanding, yet he has as much of intellectuality in his works as either 
of the above. The emotional character of his music is so strong that many 
neophites seek no further and say quite honestly: ‘* I love Wagner's mu- 


| sic,”’ even while they understand very little of it, or, at most, stand upon 


the threshold of the palace. One must here, first of all, understand the 


| guiding figures and their complex employment, and here the brain will find 


as much employment as in a fugue or a sonata. 

How much it means, for example, when ‘“* Gurnemanz”’ asks * 
fal’’ at the end of the tirst act of the opera of that name, just after the 
close of the service of the Holy Grail, ‘‘ Do you understand what you have 


Parsi 


seen?” and the lad stupidly shakes his head, to have the motive of ** Durch | 


Mitleid wissend ’’ seethe up through the orchestra! What a mental lan- 
“Lohengrin!” Besides this intellectuality one must study something of 
both history and mythology to fully appreciate the meaning of some of 
the Wagnerian operas, and this is a good uniting of a mental process with 
an emotional one. But if one has hot studied the history of which the 
scenes are unrolled before him in a Wagnerian opera and is therefore ig- 


This novel | 


is plainly under the delu- | 


The | 


motive in the second and third acts of | 


norant of some of the causes which lead up to them, he can still rely with 
absolute faith upon the accuracy of the drama, for Wagner was as faith- 
ful an historian as a musician, and the auditor can, even in an opera, study 
history as from an open book. Therefore one may truly say that if the 
union of intellectuality with emotion be the standard of the highest music, 
Wagner has fulfilled that requirement as absolutely, although the manner 


be different, as Bach or Beethoven 





THE LITTLE SUABIAN MANAGER. 
HE little Suabian manager who combines criticism 


criticises ad- 


T 


versely all the artists he does not manage, had the 


with his managerial duties, 7. ¢., 
| following to say last week in that favorite organ of 
Anthony Comstock’s, «Town Topics :” 


B. J 
Hall for 


Apropos of Mr. Seidl, 1am reminded by the circular of Mr Lang, 


| announcing a performance of “ Parsifal’’ at the Boston Music 
April 15, ag 


rechristening of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra as “ Seidl’s Or 


»f some observations I long » made in reference to Mr. Seidl’s 


The conferment of the conductor's name upon a band brought 
f the Metropolitan at once 


chestra. 


ogether and maintained by the stockholders 
aS an impertinence, but, having made one mention of the 


> parties most concerned quite apathetic, I let the mat 


impressed me 
t and finding 
ter drop. A perusal of Mr. Lang’s circular, however, shows that he is in 
ned, as I : 
tion to the faithful in Boston, supplying particulars of the forthcoming 


ed Seid! 


am, to call a spade a spade, and in a red and black proclama 
cal 


The term 


he announces the engagement of the “' s 


Opera House, New York.” 


ugubrious functior 
Orchestra, from the Metropolitar 
is scarcely complimentary, but its accuracy cannot be questioned, and the 
Mr. Seidl, will visit Boston and play just the same, As there 
will be no Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra to perform under the 
Wagnerian conductor’s baton next season, I wonder whether he and Mr 


of which 


band, 


Jernstein will try to bestow upon the Philharmonic Orchestra 


he is to be chosen conductor as a / , the malten flavor of his name. 


Of course the little Suabian manager, having no 


use for Mr. Seidl, abuses him. It seems to us, apart 


from the insignificence of the whole question, that 
Mr. Seidl has a perfect right to call his orchestra 
will, for he, by his skill, brought it to its 


what he 





present state of perfection. Money was one of the 
Mr. Seidl the The little 
manager just now nonplussed, for the 
Max 


fallen through. 


| factors and was other. 


Suabian is 
|} permanent orchestra scheme, with Erdmanns 
at head, Mr. Erd- 
mannsdorffer is not coming to this country, for the 
least. Anton Seidl will probably attach 
that National 


of 


dorffer its has 
at 
to 


Conservatory 


present 


thriving institution, the 


Music, 


| himself 


and we learn on good 


| 

authority that Josef Rheinberger, one of the greatest 
| 

' 


counterpointists alive, will head the large list of thé 
conservatory’s teaching staff. 

One of the peculiarities of the little Suabian man- 
| ager is that even his friends are not safe from his 
vitriolic pen. This was strikingly emphasized by his 
| remarks about the management of Chickering Hall in 
It 


materialize at 


his organ, “Town Topics.” was all about some 
that failed 


printers being fallible beings ; 


to a Pachmann 
but the little 


Suabian manager pitched into everybody connected 


| program 


| matinée 
with Chickering Hall in royal style. 

We opine the little Suabian manager’s temper has 
that 


rather ah ZY possibility. 


been uncertain since European trip became 





We extend to the little Suabian manager our sincere 


| sympathy. 


L 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY}. 
AST Saturday night the Philharmonic Society gave 
its sixth and last concert of theseason, and it was, 
of course, conducted by Mr. Theodore Thomas, its 
leader, who has done so much to steer it from the 
shoals of adversity into the deep waters of prosperity. 
With i 


conductor, or, properly speaking, possibly by the end 


ts new season impending it will have a new 


of the current week. 

About that new leader we do not just now care to 
discuss ; that it will be Anton Seidl there can be little 
doubt. 
concerned with, and that of course is affected by the 
the Mr. Theodore 


Thomas goes to Chicago for three years, his inter- 


It is rather the policy of the society we are 


present personnel of orchestra. 


he has 


COURIER 


} ests consequently are centred elsewhere ; 
been a valiant worker, and THE MUSICAI 

has always been unstinted in its praise of his work, 
but Mr. Thomas was hampered in the Philharmonic 
Society by having grown up, so to speak, with many 
of its members, and when those same gentlemen be- 
came by age too old to fill their arduous positions 
We 


have hinted rather broadly before this that the society 


Mr. Thomas’ hands were tied for obvious reasons. 





needed new blood. It may to the hyper-sentiment- 
alist sound brutal to tell many members of the so- 
| ciety who sit at the first desks that their day of use- 
but 
| philanthropy but a music 
| to the of the 
hope that with the advent of a new 


fulness is past, we do not edit a journal of 


-al journal and one devoted 


interests best music. We therefore 


conductor a 
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judicious weeding out of the superfluous musicians 
will occur and that the necessity of a change in the 
personnel of the band will be apparent to those who 
have the best interests of the society at heart. 

New blood, new blood, gentlemen ! 

Let the Philharmonic Society not sink into a rut of 
senility, particularly when it has to encounter such a 
healthy opposition as the vigorous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

This is certainly the time when local pride should 
be cultivated to the utmost. 

We need good music and plenty of it, and we can- 
not naturally expect to get it from an orchestra a 
good many of whose members have seen their best 
days. 

Give the young players a chance and we are sure 
that the Philharmonic Society will soon again occupy 
the position of being the greatest orchestra in, the 


country, which it now does not. 





IN VISHNU LAND, WHAT AVATAR ? 
WEEKLY contemporary contains a communica- 
for 


tion from the long lost, long sought and 


long mourned Antony Strelezki-Burnand, the great 
Cambodian piano virtuoso and composer of Gregorian 
The the 
Banting system of technic early in life, acting on what 


chants. talented skeleton who adopted 


is known among printers asa “ fat take,” has been con- 
He de- 


ever was in Spain, this being the first 


certizing in darkest Africa, Paris and Montano. 
that he 
time on record that this majestic freak ever denied 
We 


said he was there when quite young, but who ever 


nies 


that he had not been everywhere. believe he 


heard of Strelezki being young? He is the wandering 
pianist, and as old as Mr. De Vivo, about whom the 


memory of man runneth not to the contrary.) Mr. 


Strelezki gave an address, but we think he will not be | 


at it if his Detroit, Utica, Memphis, New Orleans and 
New York friends should desire to communicate with 
him 

Detroit, Utica, Memphis and New Orleans papers, 


ple ase copy. 





MUSIKANTEN. 


ERMAN orchestral musicians 


Handwerker, 


(Musikanten or 


rarely artists) are proverbially 


known for their penuriousness. The correctness of 
the proverb was repeatedly corroborated within the 
last fortnight. First there was the benefit performance 
the 


several of the orchestra had the gall to accept pay for 


for Metropolitan Opera House chorus, when 


their services from the private pocket and the gene 
rosity of Anton Seidl, Esq. Then came the benefit to 
Mr. S 


tlemen 


stanton, who for seven years had given these gen- 
butter at 
They responded by demanding pay for their services 


bread and a very generous rate. 


on an occasion when everybody, from the principal 


artists down to the last of ushers and scrub women, 


had tendered theirs gratuituously. Sixteen honor- 
able exceptions, however, are to be mentioned. Here 
they are: 

Clifford Schmidt, concertmaster; Louis Schmidt, 


R. Klugescheidt, first violin ; George 


Jo- 


Jr., first violin ; 


Essighe, first violin; Henry Schmitt, first violin ; 


sef De Bona, second violin; Jan Koert, first viola; 
Victor Herbert, first ’cello; Hans Jaeger, ’cello; Josef 
Eller, first oboe; C. Stowasser, English horn ; Henry 


Kayser, clarinet; O. Frentzky, second trumpet; S. 
Bernstein, tympani; Paul Grunert, snare drum, and 
Frank Russell, librarian. 

Last, and by no means least, there was the leave 
from the 


Philharmonic Society, which for twelve or thirteen 


taking, the farewell of Theodore Thomas 
years he had conducted to everybody’s artistic as well 
as financial satisfaction. Under Neuendorffs and the 
late Dr. Damrosch’s directorship there were no divi- 
dends worth speaking of for the members of the 
With the return 


Thomas from Cincinnati, who, by the bye, gave his ser- 


Philharmonic Society. of Theodore 
vices and his best endeavors for a ridiculously low 
and almost nominal salary, there came a return of 
financial prosperity to the Philharmonic and the divi- 
dends grew from year to year. 

Should not the members have clubbed together, and 
by giving $5 apiece could they not have bought an ap- 
propriate piece of plate or some other article of value in 
token of their esteem for their departing leader, in- 
stead of the cheap and clap-trap floral offerings they 


made on last Saturday night? Should not this sou 








of thanks? Should not the members have at least 
had the sense of propriety to give Theodore Thomas 
a rousing orchestral fanfare when he was again and 
again recalled by the enthusiastic public? For the 
For a speech they 
had not enough brains, there being not one single 
this crowd of Musikanten who 
would speak a few appropriate words in either Ger- 


Zusch they had not enough tact! 


man among whole 
man or English ; and as for the $5 a piece they would 
have suffered a hole to be drilled in their knees rather 
than to give up that princely sum ! 





PERSONALS. 





EE STS 
ANDREAS DippEL.—We publish this week the por- 
trait of Andreas Dippel, the popular young tenor, who 


sings this week in Boston, at the ‘ Parsifal’’? performance, 
and in the May festivals of this city and Pittsburgh. 

ANOTHER EARTHQUAKE FOR LISBON.—It is said that 
Dr. Von Bulow is likely to appear in concerts with his Ber- 
lin orchestra at Lisbon shortly. 


| 
venir have been handed over with aspeech and a vote | 


and excerpts from a concert cantata. Miss Adele Asmus sang 
| and Waldemar Meyer, violin, and Fritz Espenhahn, ’cello, 
assisted. Mr. Herman is described by the Berlin papers as 
a good musician, but as a composer lacking in invention, a 
criticism which bears out THE MusicaL Courier’s previously 
expressed opinion to the same effect. 

CARL ROSA’s DAUGHTER.—The London “ Figaro’ 
publishes the following: A little eleven year old daughter 
of the late Carl Rosa has made her début asa poet. Her 
poem was, it is said, sent by the young lady, written in a 
clear, round hand, to a friend in Liverpool, and it is a 
It runs 


. 


highly creditable production for so young a child. 
as follows: 
THE SUNBEAM. 
How beautiful a sunbeam is ? 
It brightens up the day ; 
It helps the weary traveler 
As he lingers on his way 


It even cheers the sailors, 
As o'er the sea they roam, 
Some thinking of their dear ones 
| Left in a distant home. 


It makes the birds so happy 
As they fly from tree to tree, 
Singing songs of gladness 
When the bright ray they see 


DEATH ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The death, at the age of 


forty-one years, is announced of the famous Portuguese 


composer, Alves Rentez, He wrote about fourteen or fif- 


teen serious and comic operas, and was for many years 


conductor at the Theatre Royal, Oporto. The deaths are 
also announced, at Messina, aged thirty-five, from cerebral 
congestion, of the basso Enrico Cherubini, who has sung 
aged sixty-four, of the baritone 


of the 


in London and at Naples ; 


Luigi Brignoli who was a relative once famous 


tenor Brignoli. 

POPPER FOR ENGLAND.—David Popper, the famous 
violoncellist, husband of the equally famous pianist, Sophie 
Menter, is about to visit London, and will go on a tour in | 
the provinces with Valeria. 

RUBINSTEIN'S MOTHER'S HEALTH. — Rubinstéin’s 


hasty call to Odessa early last month, owing to the illness 


| of his mother, who was thought dying, greatly upset the | 


composer ; but he has now returned all right to St. Peters- 


burg, and Mrs. Rubinstein, an old woman well on in the 


eighties, has again regained health. 


HALLE’s CHESTNUTS.—Says the London “ Musical 
limes:’’ Sir Charles Hallé is not afraid to retail ‘‘chest- | 
nuts.”’ On 
anecdotes illustrating the state of music in England when 
he arrived there in 1848 and the present condition of the 
As to 
will only express a 


“You 


a recent occasion he related time honored | 


art after his forty-three years of labor on its behalf. 


Sir Charles’ absolute accuracy, we 


hope that it is not measured bya single statement : 
never hear a lady talking now when music is going on.”’ 
No wonder some of his audience cried, *‘Oh! oh!” 
ZUCCHI'’Ss DANCING.—There will be an exceptional 
attraction this year for pilgrims to the Wagner Festival at 
‘‘Tannhatser’”’ is to be 


Bayreuth. The performance of 


enlived by one of the best dancers at present on the Con 


tinental stage—Virginia Zucchi. Her fours de force are un- 
rivaled. A 


audience of the Vienna Court Opera by storm. 


she took the hypercritical 
Zucchi 


recalls, in many respects, Miss Sangalli, of the Paris Grand 


few years ago 


Opera, but surpasses the latter in grace and lightness of 


step. | 
HENRY HAYES’ DEATH.—Henry Hayes, a baritone 


singer in the Rousbey Opera Company, touring England, 


was killed recently by a fall over a precipice near Pesth. 
He was about thirty years old and had been on the stage 
three the London 


Academy of Music, and was looked upon as a promising 


He was a graduate of Royal 


years. 

young artist. 
A SONNET 

Brahms, strong, self governed soul, be this thy praise 


That in a fitful age thou didst refrain 
From methods false, from liberties profane ; 


TO BRAHMSs— 


For thou hast gathered in tradition’s ways 

The flowers of full blown thought that crown thy days 
Hark! in thy mellow music, strong and sane, 
Beethoven's harmonies vibrate again, 

And fill our listening spirits with amaze. 





His mantle rests upon thee. Art not thou 

High priest of Music's mysteries in his stead, 
The jealous guardian of the laws divine ? 

So men shall call thee master ; even though now 
They follow after other gods than thine, 


And trample out the footprints of the dead. 
London ‘* Musical Times.”’ 
SAINT-SAENS IN CAIRO.—The eccentric composer of 
‘‘Ascanio’”’ safely arrived in Cairo, where he will spend the | 
His latest freak is that he has entirely 
He has 


just sent to his friend Louis Gallet a one act comedy in 


month of April. 


given up writing music and has taken to poetry. 


verse which is destined for the Theatre Libre at Paris. 
REINHOLD L, HERMAN’S CONCERT.—The former con- 
ductor of the New York Liederkranz gave a concert of his 
own at the Berlin Singacndemie at which he produced a 
number of his own compositions, viz.: Four movements 
from a suite for violin and piano, three songs, a piano trio in F 





| delssohn’s ‘* Wedding March’’ on the organ. 
| who looked very well, was accompanied by her mother, 


| corduroy, the skirt being perfectly plain. 


| is just now on view at the new Rathaus, of Vienna. 


Only a little sunbeam, 
And yet can do so much 
To cheer the hearts of others 
Who rejoice beneath its touch. 
Vioret Cart 


Rosa 

Feebler lines than these have been set to music. 

SCHUCH VISITS MASCAGNI.—Court Conductor Schuch, 
of Dresden, a few weeks ago went to see Mascagni, who 
went from Cerignola to Naples to meet him. 
composer of ‘‘Cavallera Rusticana’’ played for the great 


The young 


conductor the principal episodes from his nearly completed 
three new operas, ‘‘Les Rantzan,’’ ‘Friend Fritz’’ and 
‘* Ratcliffe,’?’ and Schuch is said to have been so charmed 
with them that then and there he concluded arrangements 
with Mascagni and Sonzogno, the latter’s Milan publisher 
for the first performances in German of these operas at the 


Dresden Court Opera House. 


MARRIAGE OF MISS AMANDA FABRIS.—The wedding 
of Miss Amanda Augusta Fabris, the well-known and 
charming prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
now playing in this city, took place yesterday. The bride- 
groom was Mr. Francis Ferguson Davey, of Yelverton, 
Norfolk, and lately a lieutenant in the Black Watch. The 
ceremony was performed in the afternoon at the Manches- 
ter Cathedral by Minor Canon Elvy. The occasion was 
celebrated in an unostentatious manner. There was, how- 
ever, a pretty large gathering of the bride’s private and 
Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne played Men- 
The bride, 


professional friends. 


Mrs. Fabris, and one bridesmaid, Miss Gadd, of Oakley, 
Weaste. Miss Fabris was dressed ina gown of pale fawn 
The bodice was 
made in Louis XV. style, with gilet and Oriental embroid 


| ery on a cream ground with cornflower blue and pink effect 


over gold netting. She carried a bouquet of white flowers. 
Miss Gadd’s gown was a pale gray corduroy, also with a 
plain skirt. The bodice, with long tabs, gilet and golden 
tan cloth, was trimmed with gold passementerie. Mrs. 
Fabris was gowned in a skirt of dark brown French cloth, 
embroidered Newmarket and bonnet to 


The bridegroom was accompanied by the Hon. 


with jet coat, 
match. 
Allen David Murray (adjutant of the Black Watch), who 
acted as best Among the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom present were Mr. and Mrs. Gadd, of Weaste ; 
Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Gadd, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, 
Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, Me. and Mrs. John Child, Mr. Max 
Eugene, Miss Dickerson, Miss Kate Drew and Mr. Alec 
Marsh. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Davey proceeded 
to the Grosvenor Hotel, where a few intimate friends were 
In the evening Mrs. Davey appeared at the 


man. 


received. 
Theatre Royal as ‘‘Marguerite’’ in ‘‘The Huguenots.” 
In the course of the week a brief holiday in London will be 
spent by the newly married pair, after which Mrs. Davey 
will resume her musical work until May, when her engage- 
ment with the Carl Rosa Company comes to an end. She 
will then, we understand, sever her connection with the 
operatic stage.—Manchester ‘* Examiner,’’ March 10. 


GRILLPARZER AS A MUSICIAN.—An interesting ex- 
hibition relating to the life and work of the poet Grillparzer 
Grill- 
parzer, the intimate friend of both Beethoven and Schubert, 
was himself an enthusiastic music lover and had studied 
counterpoint under Sechter. Among the exhibits relating 
to the art, mostly contributed by the Viennese Gesellschaft 


| der Musikfreunde, there is a number of songs composed by 


the poet. 

AN OTTAWA PIANIST.—Miss Annie M. Lampman, 
one of Ottawa’s (Canada) best pianists and teachers, re- 
cently gave a concert at which she performed Beethoven’s 
A flat sonata, op. 26 ; a pastorale by Scarlatti, two preludes 
in G and F by Chopin, Brahms’ B minor rhapsody, Schu- 
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mann’s ‘Bird as a Prophet ”’ and Liszt’s eleventh rhapsody. 
Regarding the performance the Ottawa ‘‘ Journal”’ says: 





Miss Lampman gave the first invitation piano recital of the season last 
The hall was crowded to the doors, showing conclusively that 
Miss Lampman was 





evening. 
the talented young pianist is still a great favorite. 
The evening was a delightful one, both ladies 






assisted by Miss Gerald. 
doing their work in a thoroughly artistic manner. 
Miss Lanfpman’s playing was most enjoyable. 





Her technic is clean, her 





style at the piano easy and refined. 
details of the program ; sufficient to say that her interpretation of the 
Beethoven sonata stamps her as a young lady with an exceptional musical 
One of the most important elements in a pianist is repose,and Miss 







mind. 
Lampmaa illustrated to an eminent degree her power of concentration 
The playing of the andante, with its broad and massive subject, in the 
sonata, also her reading of the funeral march, stamped the fair pianist as 
The minor numbers were 










a player of far more than ordinary merit. 
played with a delicacy and finish which made a complete whole to the 
The big Liszt number was played with a dash and power 





program. 
astonishing to the audience, considering the physique of the player. 


REICHMANN IN ALBANY.—Reichmann seems to have 
pleased the inhabitants of the capital of this State no less 
than he did the habitués of the Metropolitan Opera House, 








Journal ”’ says: 





As the 
‘cello is the instrument of instruments and the baritone the voices, so is 
Reichmann baritone of baritones. 
quality, of absolute evenness throughout its large 
itless elasticity and handled with a naturalness and ease that banish the 
thought of effort. 





But beyond all question the central figure was Reichmann, 






His is a voice of marvelous beauty of 





range, of well nigh lim 







And the ‘‘Argus’”’ of the same city, says : 





But the one commanding feature of the cast was Reichmann. It was 





worth sitting out the opera, even though all the rest had been less worthy 





of musical interest, to hear him sing the lovely invocation to the evening 
star. His is a voice well worthy of the title of Such evenness, 
facility of production, fineness and finish of to the 
It is withal a pure, healthy tone, with- 





** noble.” 





tone belong more 





Italian school than to the German. 
out the objectionable tremolo which some singers often mistake for ex- 






pression 
A NIcE Debut. 


patches contain the following: 





The “ Herald’s”” Sunday cable dis- 





‘*Miss Burt, an American 





singer, has made an excellent début at the Grand Theatre 
at Nice.” 
THEIR Goop PuRposes.—Dr. Hans von Bulow, hav- 









ing been presented by some Hamburg admirers, on the oc- 





casion of his sixtieth birthday last year, with the sum of 





10,000 marks, to be expended by him in the interests of the 





art, has decided to devote three-fourths of the sum to the 





purchase of some representative collection of antique mu- 





sical instruments and the remaining fourth to a facsimile 





reproduction of the original score of ‘‘ The Messiah,”’ all to 





be eventually presented to the Hamburg Museum. 





We learn that the famous violinist, Dr. Joachim, has des- 
tinated the offer of 25,000 frs., offered to 


by some friends on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 





him last year 







of his first concert, to charitable purposes. The interests 





of the capital will be devoted to assisting poor artists, to 





provide them with valuable instruments (violins and violon- 






Hochschule. This when the 


authorities, will be administered by three curators, one be- 


foundation, approved by 






ing the founder, Dr. Joachim himself, who will also be the 





first president. 





REMENYI TO RETURN.—The London “Strad” says: 
Daniel Mayer and his client, the violinist, Mr. Remenyi, 





have concluded a contract with the Redpath Lyceum Bu- 





reau for a six months’ tourin the United States and Canada, 


to be called the Remenyi concert tour, and to begin Septem. | 


ber 15, 1891. The violinist will receive $14,000 besides 


traveling expenses, and by mutual option the contract may 
The 


be prolonged for another three months. artist has 


quite recently been heard in London, and he will appear | 


again in the course of the season. 

MASCAGNI ILL.—The gifted composer of «Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ Mascagni, is lying so seriously ill at Milan that, 
unhappily, fears are entertained regarding his recovery. 


SAUER FOR PESTH.—The great German pianist, 


Emil Sauer, who this season will give some concerts 1n | 
London, has been appointed professor at the Pesth Con- | 


servatory. 

BENFEY DEAD.—Dr. Rudolph Benfey, the distin- 
guished German scholar, died at Jena on February 21, aged 
seventy. 


Although occupied more especially with social 


and political questions, his pen was also employed in the 
cause of music, he having been for some years a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift ftir Musik.’”’ Benfey was 
a friend of Liszt, at whose house in Weimar he was a fre- | 


quent visitor. 


DAUGHTERS. 
Misses Emilie and Marguerite Nardin, daughters of the 
celebrated French tenor, have been making quite a sensa- 


THEIR FATHER'S ‘Two young girls, 


tion in Paris by their beautiful singing. Their ages are 


seventeen and twelve. Massenet is said to be writing a | 
part specially for ‘‘la petite Nardin.”’ 


JOHN HOWARD ON THE VOICE.—We need hardly call 
the attention of our readers to the current series of arti- 
cles on the voice from the pen of John Howard, who has 





long been an authority on voice culture, and whose book, 





‘*The Physiology of Artistic Singing,’’ has been recognized 
at home and abroad as a standard work. Mr. Howard, who 
wields_a fluent pen, has the habit of rattling up the old 
















It would be invidious to go into | 


to judge by the following extracts. The Albany ‘‘ Evening 


| the program of which was entirely composed of the com- 


| morrow evening, is as follows : 


| Sonata, B flat major 


| of this city is to become a club on May 15, under the name 


celli) and to give presents to prize violinists of the Berlin | 


| teurs $20. 


| bones of conventionality. His writings are always fresh | monico’s on April 22. The committee in charge of the 
| “tne . . . reves 

and full of meat. arrangements includes William Steinway, George William 
, Curtis, Carl Schurz, Bishop Potter, Oswald Ottendorfer, 


BEETHOVEN'S “IMMORTAL BELOVED.”—A_ reproduc- , . , ne 
tion in photogravure of the portrait of the Countess Parke Godwin, Hermann Schaus and ne 
“Unsterbliche Ge-| FREIDHEIM.—Mr. Arthur Freidheim 
played a Liszt recital yesterday afternoon. It will be duly 
His program for this 





Therese von Brunswick, Beethoven’s was to have 
liebte,’’ will shortly be published by authority of the Beet- 
commented upon in our next issue. 


his fourth recital, Friday afternoon next, is as follows: 


hoven Haus, of Bonn. 

Louts C. ELSON WRITES. 
music in the last number of the Boston ‘* Musical Herald,” 
Mr. Louis C. Elson has the following criticism on Otto 
in A major: 


In his review of new 
‘* Walktire,” ** Wotan’s Zorn,” “* Abschied vs. Briinnhilde "’ 
Wagner (Freidheim) 


Beethoven 


und ** Feuerzauber " 
Sonate, op. 106, B flat major 
Nocturne, C 
Ballade, F minor 


Floersheim’s second ‘‘ Novellette”’ ar Rial ) 
It is unnecessary at this late day to speak of the musicianship of Otto Chopin 


Floersheim ; that has been recognized im our Symphony concerts and in | Polonaise, fantasie in A flat ) 

many Other ways; but this work is a very worthy addition to the large | “ Islamey,’’ Oriental fantasie Balakireff 
répertoire of classical works which he has already given to the public, and “ First Mephisto ’’ waltz : ) Liest 
while it has romantic themes it presents them in a clear and well balanced Fantasie, ‘‘ Sonnambula,”’ by Bellini ‘ 

manner. The first theme is beautiful ; still more so is the andante which | MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY CONCERT. ~The program of 


The piece 1s dedicated to 
It is 


serves for central portion (or trio) of the work 
Prof. Carl Baermann, and requires a good pianist to do it justice 
melodious in the highest degree, but not at the expense of harmonic treat- 


the third concert of the Manuscript Society, which will be 
is as follows : 
H. H. Huss 
Cc. C. Miiller 


given at Chickering Hall this evening, 
| ment, the latter being very satisfactory. | Nuptial March (orchestra) 
| Scene for tenor (from “* Maud ”’) 

Charles E. Rice 


HOME NEWS. | 


| Song, for contralto, ** To Sleep”’ c Walter Damrosch 

Mrs. Carl Alves. 
=r Serenade for flute, horn, organ and piano H. Woodman 
A merico Gori 


B. O. Klein 


R 
Song for baritone 
Concert piece for piano and orchestra 
Alexander Lambert. 
Suite ** Creole,’ for orchestra (two movements) 
Song, ** Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower” 
Mrs. Le Clair Mulligan 


Utica.—The Utica Conservatory of Music pupils 
gave a concert last night. The program was composed en- 
tirely of compositions of the students who had not studied 
musical composition before entering the Utica Conserva- 


J. A. Broekhoven 
W. E. Mulligan 


tory. 


E.S. Kelley 
.C. B. Rutenber 
D. M. Levett 
W. J. Henderson 
.T. D’Ernesti 


| Chinese fantasy, for orchestra 
Part song, * The Owl” (quartet) 
Pastorale (for strings) 


FLAGLER.—Mr. I. V. Flagler gave an organ recital 


Valse, poco lento (orchestra) 


It took place last Thursday evening | * 
Finale (from symphony) 


positions of Wagner. 
| at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


sisted by Mrs. E. K. Clancy, soprano. 


capi: ar teal! BROOKLYN.—The last concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
= vive — harmonic will be given on Saturday night at the Brooklyn 
Anaonas,—-The program of -Gared ARSOESy Hret Academy. Mr. Thomas will conduct an orchestra of 100 
piano recital, which takes place at Behr Brothers’ Hall to- | mea ti the following ‘‘request ” program : 


Symphony No. 8, B minor Schubert 


** Eine Faust ’’ overture. .Wagner 


Funeral march ** Marche Funebre "’ (Thomas's scoring) Chopin 


Fruehlingsglaube 


Franz Schubert 


Symphony No. 7, ...Beethoven 


BERG.—Among the artists to appear at Miss Lillie 


A major 
Military march. 


Fantasia and Fugue, G minor. Arranged by Liszt J.S. Bach i 
Bailade, op. 10 (D major) / F. Brahms | Berg’s concert at Recital Hall, April 27, are Mr. Aren 
Rhapsodie, op, 79, No. 1. ’ cibia, the tenor; Miss Florence Meigs (of the Meigs sisters’ 


Invitation ala dance Weber-Tausig 


THE MANUSCRIPT CLUB. 


quartet) ; Mr. Charles H. Bigelow, Jr., basso ; Vector Kuzdo, 
[he Manuscript Society | violinist ; Leopold Gowowski, the Russian pianist, and Mr. 
Franklin Sonnekalb, who will play a duo for two pianos 


of the Manuscript Club of New York. Its club rooms have | with Mr. Godowski. 


already been engaged, where musical periodicals will be BENDIX.—Max Bendix, the accomplished violinist 
and concert master of the Thomas Orchestra, will givea fare 
well concert at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, this evening. 


He will be assisted by several well-known artists. Mr. Ben- 


kept on tap, and every accommodation found calculated to 
carry out the object of the organization—the advancement 
of the interests of American composition and the promotion 


of social intercourse and friendly feeling among its mem- | ,. ; 
. ” dix deserves good treatment from the Brooklyn public. 


bers. The organization now has 113 members, many of 
whom are non-residents. Three of each five of the board BaGpy.—Mr. Albert Morris Bagby will give an enter- 
of fifteen directors are hereafter to be composers. Appli- | tainment at the Madison Square Theatre on Tuesday after- 


cants for membership as composers must submit a manu- | noon, April 21, at 3 o’clock, entitled ‘* An hour with Liszt 


in Weimar.’’ A short program of Liszt’s music wiil be 


performed by Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 


script in polyphonic writing to the music committee of the 
board of directors. There is no initiation fee for composers, 
but resident professional musicians must pay $10, and ama- GRISWOLD.—Miss Gertrude Griswold will give a con- 
Composers also pay $10 annual dues, against 


the 


cert on Thursday afternoon, April 23, at 3 o’clock, at Chick_ 


$15 and $25 for the others. The club will continue ering Hall. She will be assisted by Miss Lena Little, Messrs. 


series of public concerts begun by the society. | Distlehurst and Arveschon, and the young pianists, Mer 
A BENEFIT.—This evening the favorite artist Max | cedes and Marita O’Leary. 
THE SALE.—The sale of single tickets for the May 


music festival will begin at Music Hall, Seventh Avenue and 


Bendix will have a benefit tendered him at Historical Hall, 
Brooklyn. The following will be the program : 


Trio, op. 97, B flat .Beethoven | Fifty-seventh street, on April 21. 
Mr. G. B. SIPPI. Ont., 
Press”’ has the following to say about Mr. G. B. Sippi, the 
| organist: The at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
March 29, were of a specially interesting character, and 


Messrs. Tidden, Bendix and Schenck. 


Song, ** Adelaide”’ ; Beethoven — The London, “ Free 
Mr. Wm. J 


Concertovin D, first movement é ‘ 
Mr. Max Bendix, 


Lavin 

Beethoven Easter services 

Moszkowski 
-Gounod 


“ Lullaby”. 


“Spring Song” were attended by large congregations, both morning and 


‘“* The First Meeting” Grieg | evening. Dean Innes preached on both occasions, the les- 
Mrs. Anna Mooney-Burch sons being read by Mr. Baynes Reed, who is making grati- 
————— Cul | tyin rogress in his studies for the ministry. The musi 
: ying progress s studies fc 2 stry. e musi- 

Mr. Emil Schenck aa = A 
‘* Nocturne,"’ op. 62, No. 1 Chopin | Cal part of the services, prepared by Mr. G. B. Sippi, or- 
“ Minuet” .Raff | ganist and choir master, was unusually splendid and elabor 


Mr. Paul Tidden, ate, reflecting the utmost credit upon the skill of Mr. Sippi, 
Vieuxtemps 
Wagner 

Sauret | 


Nicolai 


* Avia’, 

“ Dreams” 

“ Farfalla”’ . . . 

Duet, with violin obligato, ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor "’ 
Mrs, Burch, Messrs. Lavin and Bendix 


and displaying the superb efficiency of the choir, which 
continues to be one of the best in Canada. At the evening 
” 


offertory Dr. Sippi sang the solo, ‘‘Calvary,”’ in magnifi- 


cent voice. 
WILSON’s YEAR BooK.—George H. Wilson, of Bos- 
‘*Musi 


be similar in 


MIss FANNIE H1RSCH.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, a popular 
ton, makes the following announcement about his and talented soprano, will have a testimonial tendered to 
cal Year Book:”’ ‘*The new Year Book will her at Hardman Hall, April 28. 
ing the happenings in the larger cities of the United States | SCHLOMANN’S Concert.—Mr. 
| the basso, gave an excellent concert at Steinway Hall last 
His 
| never shone to better advantage. 


plan to the last. It will contain about 150 pages, display- 


Edward Schlomann, 
and Canada, local events being classified, Its special fea- 
and 


Ida 


rich organ 


Klein 


artistic phrasing 
Mrs. 


tures will include table of new compositions, by native Friday evening 


writers ; table of first performances in the United States, and 
of 
works ; table of published American works (larger forms) ; 
table of standard choral works performed in the United 


and another embracing the world, more important | Other artists assisted. 


THE LITTLE SUABIAN MANAGER SAYS: I read with 


‘ itl ; ; ; interest in Sunday’s ‘‘ Herald”’ the news that Mrs. Hauk 
car 7 ap m — and a full index of titles. has been enriched by the gift of a silver vase, 20 inches 
“he rc ies “ » - . _ > . ie . ; ; 

he only critical feature of the new Year Book will be a high, presented to her by ‘sixty ladies and gentlemen well 
retrospect.”’ 


known in the social and musical world.’”’ I only regret that 


FAREWELL DINNER TO THEODORE THOMAS,—Friends 
of Theodore Thomas will give him a farewell dinner at Del- | scribed the offering and cited a few of the names borne by 


my usually accurate contemporary should not have de 
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the donors. Possibly the latter were stockholders of and 
subscribers to the Metropolitan Opera House, who united 
in this testimonial to Mrs. Hauk in appreciation of the sup 
pression of four of the eight representations for which she 
was engaged, one-half of the intended number having suf 
ficed to sate the public thirst for the lady’s performances. 


* Town Topic s.’? 
DEATH WELL-KNOWN TICKET AGENT.—Alvin 


Talbott, one of the best known ticket agents in this coun 


OF A 


try, died in Baltimore last week, aged forty-four. He was 


known to every musical manager and artist, having for 


many years been engaged in selling tickets for all musical 





vents in Baltimore. In his young days he was with Wm. 


Knabe & Co., and subsequently with the Baltimore music 


publisher, Henry McCaftrey 
Last Saturday night the 


THEY CAUGHT THE TRAIN, 


} 











Symphony Orchestra gave the following program at the 
Music Hall, Boston: 
Overture, “ The Flying Dutchma 
I engrin's legend from I in 
Mr. Dippel 
roducti Act I11., dance of apprentices, procession of master singer 
ind homage to Hans Sachs, from “* Die Meistersinger 
Due In Thater from Die Gitterdimmerung 
Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Dippel 
siegfried Passage Briinnhilde’s Rock, Morning Dawn an Rhine 
Journey, fron Siegfried" and ** Die Gitterdimmerung 
Arranged by Hans Richter 
Funeral march from Die Gitterdimmerung.’ 
( ng scene Die Gitterdimmerung 
Briinnhilde, Mrs. Mielke 
PrHOMAS CONCERT.—The following was the program 
of the last, save one, of the Thomas Sunday night popular 
concerts at the Lenox Lyceum : 
Overture, * Marriage of Figar M ozar 
Air Bact 
Allegretto, eighth symphony Beethoven 
Aria Rache I ive Halévy 
Mr. Campanit 
Concert p. 72 Reinecke 
Miss Alvina Friend 
Michaela ar ( nen Bize 
Miss Marie J 
larche Funebre arranged by The re Thomas Choy 
In ation he Dance W eber-Be 
Lars Mr. Max Bendix H ‘ 
t t I engrit Wagner 
Miss Jahn and Mr. Campanini 
i e,N j I 
PARSIFAL” IN Boston.—* Parsifal” will be done 
n Boston this afternoon and evening at Music Hall, Boston, 
inder the baton of B. J, Lang 
CHURCH Musk During the last six months there 
have been many changes in the music in the churches. 
More attention is being paid to it and the choirs vie with 
each other in giving fine and elaborate programs The 
rreatest change has taken place at the First Congregational 
Church An orchestra has been organized and the choir 
materially strengthened. The improvement does not stop 
here. N. Du Shane Cloward, the director, organized a large 





The Philharmonic Society. 

HE sixth and last concert of this the forty- 
ninth season of the Philharmonic Society was a mem- 
orable one in more than one way. It marked the society’s 
loss of and leave taking from the most successful conduc- 
tor it has so far had, and the occasion was of course not 
passed by unnoticed. The public was willing and prepared 
to pay Theodore Thomas the high compliments he so richly 
deserves for the good work done in Néw York, and more 


especially for and with the Philharmonic Society. He was 


received with most enthusiastic applause, to which he had | 
also to bow after the performance of each single number | 


and movement, and at the close an ovation took place that 
must have done Theodore Thomas’ heart good and shown 


him how much he is really beloved, honored and esteemed | 


by the public. 

The members of the orchestra also did their share of ap- 
plauding and had some cheap floral offerings ready for the 
occasion, but what was much more to the point, they played 
with a technical perfection, with a precision and an atten- 
tion to the leader’s slightest desires that they have seldom 
equaled and perhaps never surpassed. The consequence 
was a performance of an excellent program such as one 
The ‘ Eroica, 


will not readily forget. ” above all, was in- 


| terpreted in a manner in which Beethoven to all certainty 


never has heard it. Technically the entire symphony went 


flawlessly and exceptionally. Mr. Thomas’ interpretation 


immortal work is too well-known to need fur- 


of the grand 
ther comment on our part. The scherzo only was taken at 
a trifle slower tempo than we are accustomed and think 
it correct to hear it; but what it thereby lost in effective- 
ness it gained in clearness and expression. 

The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s formful ‘“ Fingal’s 


Cave’’ overture, which also could not have been surpassed 


| in smoothness of performance. 


The only other orchestral number was, for New York at 
least, a novelty—Tschaikowsky’s overture fantasie, ‘‘ Ham- 
let.”’ 
chestral writing’ by a young lady seated in front of THE 


The criticism passed on this phenomenal piece of or- 


MusicaAL Courter man was to the effect, ‘‘ It ain’t pretty.”’ 


| Yes, you are right, you little darling in the pearl gray silk 


been dubbed ‘‘ overture fantasie.’ 


wonder she did not think it was ‘‘ pretty.’ 


dress. ‘‘It ain’t pretty,’? but neither is Shakespeare’s 


‘‘Hamlet.’’ It is tremendous, grand, beautiful, original 
and all that, but it 
more or less that of Wagner’s still unsurpassed ‘ Faust ”’ 


’ 


’ 


is not ‘‘ pretty.’’ The form chosen is 
overture, who was the actual inventor of what has since 
’ The character of ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’’ however, seems to be less the underlying thought of 
the composer than a depiction of some incidents in the 
And how he paints! With what gorgeous dark 


of 


rhythms, with what gloomy, new, daring harmonies! 


drama 
what powerful 
No 


A peculiarity, 


crimson colors orchestration, with 


’ 


too, is the opening in A minor and closing F minor, two 
rather distant keys. This exceedingly difficult composition 
was likewise played in admirable style. 

It was preceded by the Schumann piano concerto, with 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 


taneous and most poetic 


as the soloist. The most spon- 
and warm hearted, deeply felt of 
ill piano concertos so far written was not quite the right 
work for Miss Aus der Ohe to perform. She played, in- 
deed, the two first movements in what might be termed 
most ladylike manner, but the great depth, the breadth of 
She all 
phrases so delicately that you could not hear the end 
of them, and her touch, though pliant and musical, was not 


interpretation we could not discover. finished 


piano 
sufficient to produce Schumann’s climaxes. The last move- 
ment lacked élan and was taken rather a//egro commodo than 
lero viva Miss Aus der Ohe, who is a great favorite, 
was, of course, well received, and she responded to an en- 


If 


’”? proverb would not forbid, we would sug- 


core demand with the Wagner-Liszt ‘*Spinning Song.”’ 


the ‘‘ gift horse 


| > 


horus of seventy voices and the Easter program given was 
the best that has ever been heard in the city. Mr. Cloward | 
now announces that every Sunday evening the chorus, or 
hestra and quartet will give a special praise service pro 
am In addition to these the Schubert string quartet has 
cen engaged to assist rhe ¢ ongregational orchestra is 
e of the best in the city, and has over twenty members 
Kansas City star 
WISKE CONCERT. The following was th program 
fC. Mortimer Wisk« ixth orchestral concert last Monday 
ht at the Brooklyn Academy of Musi 
Fest Mar | , Raf 
0 re Der | Dy ik 
e,Atia N 
( ‘ 
Miss Ade Au er Ohe 
I ( € € R ste 
} a Euryanthe Weber 
Car 1 
I I k 
String orch " 
n ‘ ajor Lisz 
M Aus der ©} 
\ I I ) t r s 
Aria. M { lartha I Ww 
Mr. ¢ an 
( ovendse 
ro ESTABLISH A CONSERVATORY There is a move- 
ment on foot to establish a conservatory of music at 
Portland, Ore 
PHE Mozart CENTENARY.—Active preparations are¢ 
being made at Salzburg for the forthcoming centenary of 
the death of Mozart. It is proposed, nler to give 
ecial performances of the three most important works 
which have emanated from the master’s pen during the 
last year of his life, viz., ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito,’’ ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflote,’’ and the ** Requiem,’’ all three composed in 
1791 rhe sunicipality, the local corporations and 
numerous societies, artistic and otherwise, will take part 


in the solemnization of the special anniversary, the general 


organization being in the hands of the Salzburg Mozarteum. 


iverse to wagering that the young lady never studied this 
pretty transcription with her master Liszt and that in all 


probability she has never in her life attended a perform- 
ince of Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman.”’ Safienti sat / 

The 
thusiastic and demonstrative, both on Friday afternoon and 
more significant, 


public was large and, as we said before, most en- 


Saturday evening, the latter being all the 
as the weather was as bad as it usually is on Philharmonic 


nights 


The Friedheim Recitals. 
N the first Friedheim recital, which took place 
Tuesday afternoon of last week at Recital Hall, Fifty- 
seventh street and Seventh avenue, the following program 
was played: 
Wagner-Friedheim 


Overture, ‘* Tannhiuser ” 


Sonata, op. 111, C minor . ; veeeee) 
Fifteen variations on the final theme of the ‘ Eroica > .. Beethoven 
Symphonie ) 
Preludes and etudes (selected). ; ’ .Chopin 
Sonata, B minor eve ‘ 
3a ade, No. 2, B minor ° . ‘ esoserwely A?) F ‘et 
Fantasia Lucrezia Borgia”"’. , =F sl 
Mr. Friedheim’s playing of his arrangement of the 





‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture revealed him in the light of an 
excellent musician and one to whom orchestral color was 





gest that it was hardly a fitting encore, nor would we be 


familiar. The great C minor sonata was also a strong bit 
| of playing, particularly the first movement. He was not 
| so successful with the Chopin preludes and etudes, for the 
finished delicacy and poetry were missing, but the B minor 
sonata was excellently delivered, the first movement being 
particularly welldone. The finale, however, was blurred 
in portions of the passage work. 


| Mr. Friedheim is at his best in Liszt’s compositions, for he 
played that composer’s sonorous B minor ballade and sen- 
sational ‘‘Lucrezia’’ fantasy with all due appreciation of 
| the character of the music. 


Of his endurance and strength of wrist it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon. 

They are almost phenomenal; his memory, too, is remarka- 
bly good, for slips in his playing are generally technical 


| 

| 

} 

| ones, from nervousness presumably. 

| At his second recital last Friday afternoon Mr. Friedheim 


presented the following program : 


Vorspiel, ‘* Meistersinger "’ .Wagner-Friedheim 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 3, D major 

Senata, op. 53, C major.. Saux 2 
Preludes and etudes (selected) ........ , 
Sonata, B flat minor 


Fantasie tiber Mozart’s ** Don Juan” 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Chopin 

Liszt 
The pianist was not in the best of trim physically on this 
hence the 


occasion, ‘*Meistersinger ’’ Vorspiel was not 


cleanly played, nor was the B flat minor sonata of Chopin 
to be commended, for it was rough and uncertain at times. 
The Beethoven D major sonata, however, received most 
loving treatment, and the A minor etude of Chopin was de- 
livered with the utmost freedom and bravura. In the Liszt 
fantasy Mr. Friedheim showed us his virtuoso side, and 
his speed and endurance are something above the ordinary. 
As encore he played Liszt—-Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl Koenig.” 
Friedheim, to sum up, is a pianist of marked abilities, and 
it is his misfortune that so far his playing has been of un 
equal merit. He has had his good moments though, and 
then we see that he is a scholarly artist. 


: he 


moreover, 


The Scharwenka Recitals 
IE pretty, cosy and well equipped 
hall of the 


is of excellent acoustic properties, was well 


little 


concert Messrs. Behr Brothers, which, 


filled last Thursday afternoon and Friday evening on the 
eccasion of the by Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka. The /iéce de résistance of the afternoon 


two farewell recitals given 
program was the first performance of Scharwenka’s piano 
quartet in F major, op. 37, with the composer at the piano. 
It is a work of undoubted merit, modeled evidently after 
the Schumann piano quartet and quintet, without, however, 
quite reaching that master’s altitude. The ideas are not 
startlingly new, but they are well worked out in a most 
musicianly manner. The adagio in D minor (with an end 


ing in B flat major) is the most beautiful movement of the 


four, but it is a trifle too long drawn out. The scherzo, 
also in D minor, with a trio in the same major key, is very 
pretty and sprightly, while the last movement is rhythmi- 
cally most interesting, but also very difficult. The quartet 
was well played as far as the composer’s share in it was 
concerned, but Messrs. Arnold, Gramm and Hartdegen’s 
work might easily have been improved by more rehearsals. 
The rest of the program was as follows : 
Prelude and fugue (Notre temps, No. 7) Mendelssohn 
Ricordanza sadasete 
Theme and variations, op. 48 ) 
Nocturne, op. 38, No. 2 
Etude, op. 27, No. 3 
Episode from Lenau’s ** Faust” (‘‘ Mephisto Waltz’’).. / 
j 


Liszt 


Xaver Scharwenka 


, . Liszt 
Polonaise, C minor 

The D minor variations, which are both beautiful and 
interesting, the poetic B flat major nocturne and the well 


known staccato study were admirably played by the com- 





poser and were vociferously applauded by the audience. 
|The remainder, as well as the following program of the 
Friday evening recital, needs no further comment on our 
| part} as everything on it (with the 
‘‘Kreutzer Sonata’’) has been played here before by Mr. 
Scharwenka, and was at the time extensively noticed in 


the exception of 


these columns. 
Program for Friday evening : 

** Kreutzer Sonata,”’ for piano and violin, A major, op. 47 Beethoven 
Messrs. Scharwenka and Gramm 

** Nachtstueck,’’ F major Schumann 

** Melodie Russe”’ ‘ 

Impromptu, op. 16. . ’ 

** Valse Caprice,” op. 31{ ** 

“Impromptu All’ Ongarese and Marcia”’ 

“Carnival Scenes Mignonnes,”’ op. 9 .-Schumann 

Barcarolle, A minor Rubinstein 

“*Tell’’ overture . Rossini-Lisz® 


Liszt 
Xaver Scharwenka 


Schubert 


THE QUARRELS OVER ‘‘ LE MAGE,”—There seems to 
be a very pretty quarrel, or set of quarrels, over Massenet’s 
recently produced at the Paris 





new opera ‘Le Mage,” 
Opéra. In the first place, the composer and the baritone, 
Lassalle, are said to have come to loggerheads, and one has 
challenged the other to the ordeal of single combat, which 
would be alarming if a French duelling affair ever ended 
with other than breakfast for two. Inthe next place, the 
novelist, Marion Crawford, accuses the librettist, Richepin, 
of plagiarism from one of his romances. This may have to 
be fought out by the lawyers. 
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The Stanton Testimonial. 
HERE was a rousing testimonial tendered to 
Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, the popular and able director 
of the Metropolitan Opera House by his friends last Thurs- 
day evening at the Opera House, and the following program 
was given: 
Overture, “* Oberon ” : ¥ Carl Maria v. Weber 
Orchestra. 

Conductor ‘ , .Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
(Who, though being engaged this evening at the full rehearsal of the May 
Festival at Carnegie Hall, has kindly consented to conduct 
this number of the program.) 





...Mr. Anton Seidl. 
....-CHAS, GOUNOD 


Conductor. PT oe . 
TuirD Act ‘ Faust ’’ (GARDEN SCENE). 


Margarethe. . Marie Jahn 
Martha Hedwig Reil 
Siebel Marie Ritter-Goetze 
Faust...... Andreas Dippel 


Mephistofeles. . Conrad Behrens 


Hungarian Fantasia ; : Franz Liszt 
For piano and orchestra. 


Piano Franz Rummel. 


Tuirp Act ** Dig WALKURE’’—RICHARD WAGNER. 


Briinnhilde Antonia Mielke 


Sieglinde Marie Jahn 
Wotan Theodor Reichmann 
Siegrune .Marie Ritter-Goetze 


Selma Koert 
Hedwig Reil 
Olgo Islar 


Ida Klein 


Helmwige 
Waltraute 
Gerhilde 
Ortlinde 


Rossweisse Anna Mantel 
Schwertleite M. Wenslawska 
TT ee Tr eer ee ‘ Anna Fields 


Grand duo and “ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,’ from 
‘*Dige GorrERDAMMERUNG,”’ First ACT—WAGNER. 
Antonia Mielke 
Siegfried ; . . ‘ Andreas Dippel 
SCENE AND QUINTET FROM ‘** Diz MEISTERSINGER,’? THIRD 
Act—RICHARD WAGNER. 


Briinnhilde 


.-Emil Fischer 
. Marie Jahn 
— - Hedwig Reil 
Walter von Stolzing Andreas Dippel 
David ; ; .Otto Kemlitz 
Steinway & Sons’ pianos used at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Hans Sachs 
Eva.... 
Magdalene 


Mesdames Antonia Mielke, Marie Ritter-Gitze, Marie Jahn, Selma 
Koert, Hedwig Reil, Olga Islar, Ida Klein, Anna Mantel, Anna Fields, M. 
Wenslawska, Messrs. Theodor Reichmann, Emil Fischer, Conrad Behrens, 
Andreas Dippel, Otto Kemlitz, Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch, Franz 


without loss of rapidity or power in any especial directions. 
The one exception to this rule to be made applicable to the 
human utterance would require the voice of a midget and 
the mouth of the Turkish giant. No, even then the rule 


and the rule demands an obstacle of far greater size than 
the largest tongue to affect the tone even at such lofty 
heights of voice as are furnished by liliputian mon- 
strosities. 

The same difference, hitherto unnoted, exists between the 
Italian @ (ah) and o (0A), and, more slightly, between the 
| English a4 and of. If anyone will prolong the former 
vowel for a second or two, then without checking the con- 
| tinuous flow of voice, try to change the vowel to of by 
merely drawing the corners of the mouth together (the 
only difference noted by phylologists), he will not produce 
oh, but a modified a4. Let the whole rear of the mouth be 
noticed and kept in precisely the same state while the 
mouth is being narrowed ; then let the prolonged a/ be 
changed to an intentional of. all its 
fleshy surroundings, will be felt to tighten slightly. Another 
test will be to press firmly backward against the muscles of 
the neck at the side of the windpipe, just between the two 
collar bones, and about an inch below the top of a turn 
As the 04 displaces the a4, a forward push 


The rear mouth, 








down collar. 
made by the now contracting muscles will be felt. 
Some measure of this tightening, even in speaking, is 


| made, as a rule, for all the so-called round vowels, aw (awe), 
| @ (not), o (oh), and especially for the peculiar English 


‘*book,’’ also for the vo of ‘* ooze.”’ 


sound oo, as heard in 
It is also made to some extent for ¢ (ell) 
Ask the question: ‘‘Is that so?’’ Noticeeither of the places 
indicated, and when the last word is ended an effort will be 


and ¢e (eel). 


’ 


felt to cease in the throat, by ‘‘throat’’ being meant the 


rear of the mouth and the hollow well down behind the 
rear of the tongue. Then notice that no effort can be felt 
at the end ‘Is that?’’ 
help it, that the more musical quality of the o and of all 
vowels, except the few mentioned earlier, is due to efforts 


of Then believe, for you cannot 


of throat muscles, and realize that greater efforts, properly 
made and balanced against each other, are the only means 
of enhancing the beauty and power of the voice to singing 
value and volume. 

Only the most general advice about these efforts can be 
given; nearly all the throat muscles when relaxed are 








Rummel, Theodore Habelmann, stage manager; Maurice Gould, solo 
repetitor, Max Hirsch, treasurer, and Charles T. F. 
Schroeder, the prompter ; the entire working force of the stage, the ushers | 
and the doorkeepers have kindly volunteered their services for this oc- 
casion. 

The honorary committee was composed of William Steinway, chairman ; 
Marc Eidlitz, president Germania Bank, treasurer ; Charles F. Tretbar, 
secretary: Oswald Ottendorfer, Carl Schurz, Herman Oelrichs, J. Selig 
man, Adolf Ladenburg, Wm. Mertens, Jacob H. Schiff, Ashbel P. Fitch, 
Henry Budge, Dr. A. Jacobi, A. Feigel, lsidor Wormser, Theodore Hell- 
man, George Ehret, Jacob Ruppert, F. A. Ringler, E. Naumburg, William 
Mayer, Fred. Wagner, William Vigelius, John B, Pannes, Frank A. 
Ehret, Col. Jacob Ruppert, Jr. 

Mr. Leo Tritsch, acting business manager, 


his assistants; 


Everybody in the city was there to testify their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Stanton’s services in the cause of German Opera, 
and the whole performance was given with energy and en- 


thusiasm. Franz Rummel never played better or more 
brilliantly. He was warmly received. Mr. Stanton was 


called before the curtain and presented with a wreath by 
Mr. Seidl, but refused to speak. He kissed the conductor’s 
hand, however. 

The receipts did not fall far short of $5,000. 








Pronunciation in Singing.—IlIl. 
VowELs. 
VEN the vowels must be differently pro- 
nounced in singing and speaking, with the few ex- 
ceptions of 0, 00 and aw (awe); for their speaking tone is 
hardly musical in itself, and when swelled to singing vol- 
ume would be almost or quite disagreeable to the ear at- 
tuned to the artistic tone. 

The really unmusical vowels are short a@ (at) and the 
short 7 (it). It seems that even ev and @ (ah) must be in- 
cluded in the list, though our English 24 is more musical 
than the Italian, for it slightly approaches aw (awe). 

The short and a, to be dialectically given, require that 
the throat shall be too much relaxed. Let the reader say 
‘it,’ then say ‘‘eat.’? He will feel that there is a differ- 
ence between the two sounds not entirely caused by the 
higher position of the tongue for e¢, 
bracing effort may be detected. And now comes the most | 
important fact: this more firm, more tense state of the 
whole throat is just what gives the singing tone its greater 
beauty as well as strength. 

Strange, is it not, in view of this obtrusive fact, that 
nearly all singing teachers advise an avoidance of effort, an 
open throat, even as a rule a summary dismission of the 
throat, in order to get the tone ‘‘forward”’ to the lips or 
upper teeth away from the throat? 

This shows that an acoustic delusion misleads nearly the 
whole profession, the notion that sound can travel in rays 
as light does, Nearly sixty years ago the brothers Weber 


A slight, grasping, 





proved that sound spreads in every direction open to it 





country. 


to whom he has gone to Odessa. 
the great composer pianist, for his mother has been the | 


bowed outward, and on contraction straighten themselves 
and bring the outbowed curve inward toward the middle 
of the throat. 
mouth will improve the tone if the teeth are kept well 


Consequently, all narrowing of the rear 
separated. For most singers who have studied much this 
remark will hold good even for the tongue, for the usual 
advice to ‘*spoon’’ it down puts it too low. It should re- 
main at its usual level, and this implies a strong downward 
effort when the recommended narrowing of the whole rear 
mouth from the sides is gained. But those amateurs who 
do not have the tongue hollowed down by natural habit 
must learn to prevent its rising above its natural level. In 


’ of the current month a writer 


Werner’s ‘‘ Voice Magazine’ 
advises a change from a prolonged ¢e (eel) to aa. This may 
do some good, because the greater firmness of the whole 
throat for ce than for a4 will improve the ak somewhat at 
the expense of the dialectic sound. 

These gentle influences may improve the quality a little, 
but are confessedly weak. To gain the true artistic quality 
and volume, the student who does not possess a naturally 
artistic tone—a rare article, indeed—must be taught how 
to make with precision and great power just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, jaw, cheeks and lower 
throat which produce this noble delivery, so charming and 
impressive that the slight changes of pronunciation are 
amply atoned for; and these slight changes of accent, co- 
erced by the singing quality and power, throw the burden 
of distinct, unmistakable utterance more heavily upon the 
consonants, which, as was earlier said, must be most pecu- 
liarly treated in song. 


36 West Twenty-sixth street. Joun Howarp. 





Something About Miss Van Zandt. 


Sr. PererssurG, March, 1891. 


: : 
would not apply; for there is no obstruction save the tongue, | 


| help and guide of his entire artistic career. She it was 
who first gave him piano lessons and who later on brought 
| him to study under Dehn, and the deepest affection has ex- 
| isted between mother and son since Anton Rubinstein first 
understood anything; but Madame is now 
eighty-two, and nature takes no count of man’s affections ; 
her debt to nature must be paid in spite of all ties. 
ALEXANDER MCARTHUR, 


Rubinstein 








Benham Begins. 
R. A. VICTOR BENHAM, who has not been 


heard in this country for some time, inaugurates a 
series of metropolitan concerts to-night at the new musi 
hall—Recital Hall—playing in conjunction with Mr. Frank 
Van der Stucken and an orchestra of forty. The program 
of Mr. Benham’s first concert was given in our last issue. 
The young artist is already quite well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the following short sketch of his ca- 
reer, together with some extracts from his numerous fa- 
vorable criticisms, will be appropriate at this juncture : 

A. Victor Benham was born of English parentage in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 12, 1867. He developed signs of exceptional musical instinct at a 
very early age, and when only six years old possessed a powerful treble 
voice, capable of rendering difficult airs with the greatest ease and with a 
volume of tone and expression hardly sought in one so young. He like- 
wise showed extraordinary gifts as a mathematician, When he 
tained his eighth year he began the study of the piano under the tuition of 
his mother, Mrs. Alice Benham, the well-known teacher, and so rapid was 


his progress that after eighteen months’ instruction he appeared at several 
Master 


had at 


large concerts in Philadelphia, where his parents then resided 
Benham’s talent received a fresh impetus at the hands of Mr. Massah M 
Warner, a pupil of Von Biilow, who subsequently conducted his musical 
education. His remarkable memory, which to-day is unequaled by any 
living pianist, enabled him at that incipient stage of his studies to impro- 
vise lengthy fantasies on given themes 

Critics and public alike were amazed at his playing, considering him the 
marvel of the nineteenth century. His numerous appearances at the Star 
Course and other concerts were counted among the notable musical events 
of that time. In July, 1881, he sailed for England, accompanied by his 
parents, and, his fame having preceded him, he was engaged immediately 
upon his arrival in London for a series of concerts at the famous Crystal 


Palace. His performances there were compared with those of the fore 
most artists, and the English press, including the ‘* Standard,’ Daily 
Telegram,” ‘* Post,’’ “‘ Observer,” “ Truth,” &c., all predicted a great 


future for him. His engagements in London having terminated, Master 
Benham visited Paris to continue his studies under Mr. Mathis Lussy, the 
renowned authority upon rhythm, expression, &c., Mr. Chevé per 


fected his knowledge in harmony and Mr. Ambroise Thomas tn orchestra 


while 


tion, His attainments soon made him prominent in Parisian art circles 


and a pronounced favorite at élite concerts A few extracts from the lead 


ing musical! journals of Paris are here given: 

A concert was given by the young American piano virtuoso, Mr, A 
Victor Benham, in the saloons of the International School of Music on 
Thursday evening. The young artist played Beethoven's ** Sonata Apras 
sionata,’’ Schumann's ** Fantaisie-Stiicke,”’ op. 12. a romance of his own, 
and compositions of Chopin and Liszt. In the first mentioned work his 
interpretation was in every way perfect 

He expressed the composer's inspiration as if guided by the master him- 
self. It would have been impossible to have played the Romance from 
Chopin's E minor concerto with more poetical refinement or Liszt’s sec 
ond rhapsody with more virtuosity, in all of which he heightened his au 
ditors to the most enthusiastic applause.—‘** Le Menestrel,”’ of April, 1885 
Mr. Benham, an American pianist and composer, young, but old and 
great in talent, again convinced us of his extraordinary gifts as a virtuoso 
of le premiere ordre and a wonderful composer. His interpretation of 
Bethoven “Appassionata’’ and compositions of Chopin was ever to be re- 
membered. He is gifted with a memory unequaled by any living pianist, 
being capable of playing over three thousand pagesfrom memory. Wecan 
only add that his attainments have been highly developed, and all that re 
mains is for him to be heard to be appreciated.—** L'Avenir Musicale,”’ of 
April, 1885. 

Mr. Victor Benham played the divine A minor concerto of Schumann, 
with accompaniment of the Conservatoire Orchestra, and seldom has this 
work been performed with more finish. The legato passages were mar 
velous, as also the true artistic refinement with which the whole concerto 
was performed The young artist seemed to inspire both the orchestra 
and audience, and at the finish of the first and last movements he received 
a highly deserved ovation. As usual, he played the work from memory 

* Le Figaro,” of March, 1885, 

Mr. A. Victor Benham gave his last piano recital at Erard Hall on Fri 
day evening. He played Beethoven's sonatas of Nos. 106, 110, 111, all 
three from memory. This has seldom, if ever, been done in Paris before 
The sonata op. 106 in itself is sufficient to tax the most accomplished of ar- 
tists. He brought the work out of its depths, and seemed to grasp it with 
the ease of Rubinstein. It seems almost impossible that so young an artist 
could conquer these gigantic works. His reading was perfect, free from 
affectation, but full of grandeur. However, the marvel of all was his im- 
provisation of a sonata on given themes. Behold the word sonata! It is 
an undertaking to compose one, but to improvise one seems impossible 
When we think that Mendelssohn once attempted it without complete 
success, can it be that we have anew Mozart? A theme was according- 
ly given Mr. Benham by Mr. Sivori to the first movement, and two others 
by Mr. Marmontell, for the adagio and finale. At the opening it was 
thought he could not complete it, but as he developed themes with more 
and more power and regularity the audience was astonished 

It is sufficient to state that both Messrs. Sivori and Marmontell 
highly gratified. Let us hope to hear more of this young virtuoso 
After having appeared in the various concerts of Paris he left for London, 
where he gave a number of concerts with great success at St. James’, 
Princess and Steinway halls respectively, as also at the International In 
ventions Exhibition. The English press was unanimous in its praise of 
Mr. Benham's abilities as a pianist, composer and improvisatoire.—** Gil 
Blas,” of May, 1885. 


Asecond visit to London was attended by still greater triumphs, public 
and press uniting in the warmest praise of his ability as a virtuoso and im 


were 


provisatoire 
During the Antwerp exhibition Mr. Benham performed at the concerts 





HE disgusting reports circulated so widely 
concerning Miss Van Zandt are on a par with those 
lately spread about Rubinstein. 
an absolute denial of all stories respecting Miss Van Zandt ; | 
that young lady’s performance was not only most brilliant, 


I hasten to let you have | 


but as well most thorough and enthusiastic. 

I could tell a story, too, of intrigue against her that would 
astonish Americans; and I can only say that Miss Van 
Zandt is a young artist in the front rank and of unblem- 
ished moral reputation. This in the eyes of a certain set is 
her fault, for they cannot forgive her her purity and are | 
unable to deny her talents ; but you will hear her shortly in 
I regard 
Miss Van Zandt as a brilliant ornament and a prize to her | 


America and then see and judge for yourselves. 


Rubinstein just now is in deep distress over his mother, 
This is a terrible blow to 


given under the direction of Messrs. Servais and Peter Benoit, and so well 


| was he received that his last appearance culminated in a genuine ovation 


He had played Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor "’ concerto, Chopin’s ‘* Spianata 


and Polonaise” (op. 22), and his own transcription of Weber's “ Invitation 
to the Dance."’ Liszt says in a letter sent to Mr. Benham in 


with this performance: 


ynnection 


Your play reminded me of my younger days, when I had the honor to 
play the work I have just heard you play for the first time in Vienna 
You are bound to succeed. If you appear in Germany let me hear from 
you, and I shall be pleased to do all I can. 


In reference to his playing at a series of concerts after his return from 
Europe in 1886 the New York press spoke in the following terms: 


In Steinway Hall yesterday afternoon Mr. A. Victor Benham gave the 
first of his series of piano recitals before an extremely critical and appre 
ciative audience. Mr. Benham's playing was of a carefully brilliant nature 
that has great fascination in it, particularly for musicians, During the re- 
cital Mr. Benham improvised on themes given by members of the audience 
He did it artistically and very cleverly, too.—‘ Herald.” 

Mr. A. Victor Benham gave the first of his series of piano recitals at 
Steinway Hall. Mr. Benham half a dozen years ago figured in local con- 


| certs as a wonderful boy pianist of whom great things were expected. 
| Since then he has enjoyed the advantages of study abroad and has re- 
| turned no longer a prodigy, but a musician possessed evidently of remark- 
| able qualities. 


The most creditable feature of the artist's playing was his 
, 


display of technical skill.—'* Tribune.’ : ; ‘ 
An extremely interesting piano recital was given yesterday in Steinway 
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Hall by the celebrated young American pianist, Mr. A. Victor Benham. 
rhe young artist has been studying in Europe during five or six years, 
and all he played was done beautifully. He appeared to excel in Chopin 
and Schumann," Staats Zeitung.”’ 

Mr. A. Victor Benham gave the first of his cycle of historical piano 
recitals yesterday at Steinway Hall to a very critical audience and met 
with a thorough artistic success, He is one of the few great exponents of 
the classics.—** World.” 

Mr. A. Victor Benham gave the last of his historical piano recitals at 
Steinway to a vast and cultured audience. F 
works from mem Everything was played with great delicacy and 
poetical charm 
greatest pianists of our epoch 


ry 
* Times 
After a sojourn of three years in this country Mr. Benham again crossed 


professional tour of the Old Continent, and he success- 
Munich, 


the Atlantic fora 


fully made his début in Berlin, Leipsic, Stuttgart, Dresden, 
Frankfort on the Main, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Brussels, Ant- 
and Pari 


wer] He met with phenomenal success everywhere, and per- 


manently established his reputation as one of the representative pianists of 


rhe highest musical authorities were enthusiastic in their acknowledge- 
ments of his artistic genius, and the intense interest manifested by the 
in critics in Mr. Benham's work is best proven by utterances in the 





uily press, a few of which are appended 

Mr. Victor Benham, a young American pianist, was heard for the first 
time in Berlin at the Singakademie, We found him to be a player of 
knowledge, with excellent technic and a pure, healthy tone and touch, as 
well as qualities of a very high order, there being no nervousness or un- 
teadiness in his style, neither uncertainty of time and pedaling, &c.—Pro- 
f r Urban, in the * Vossiche Zeitung. 

Victor Benham made his Berlin début with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


appearing as pianist and improvisor. In the first little can be said, but in 
utter it must be acknowledged that we have never heard his equal, 
h stamps him asa pure genius.—Professor Eichberg, in the “ Bérsen 
Courrier 
It is with much interest that 1 observe how much free advertising the 
sung American pianist is receiving from the Berlin critics, After hear- 
K n for the third time I can merely repeat my first judgment in pro 
nouncing him to be one of the greatest pianists of the younger generation 


whic 





Professor Erlich, in the Tageblatt 
When Mr. Benham reached Paris he received a letter from Mr, Anton 
Rubinstein, the god of pianists, which contained the following 
I am delighted to know that you are not one of the virtuosi whose entire 
11m is to possess a technique and imagine that power, sensation, &c., con 
titutes a great artist A Beethoven sonata or a Schumann fantasie 
ild be acted as a Shakespearian play or recited as a Heine poem 
lo uphold this art I have worked for fifty years, and now I rejoice in the 
ught that I have found one who will dwell under this sacred shadow 
Besides conducting the Opera Comique chorus and organizing the mon 
er festival for the benefit of the sufferers from inundation in the Rhone 
strict, under the direction of Gounod, which led to Mr. Benham being 
lecorated by the Legion of Honor, he played upon several occasions for 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, the King and Queen of the Belgians, the 
King of Wurtemberg, the Sultan of Turkey, &c. 


The Pittsburgh May Festival. 
| the complete 
of 


following are programs 


the Pittsburgh May Festival. Anton Seidl and 
Carl Retter will be the conductors : 
PuESpAY EVENING, May 12. 
estival march Adolph M. Foerster 
specially composed for the inauguration of the Pittsburgh May 
Festival, 1891 
Orchestra 
Imperial Mass Haydn 


Clementine De Vere, Rosa Linde, Andreas Dippel, Emil 





Fischer 
Festival chorus and orchestra 
Prelude Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Orchestra 
( ert fla Liszt 
Piano and orchestra 
Mr. Fanz Rummel 
Aria from ** Hamlet Thomas 
Miss Clementine De Vere 
Peer Gynt , Grieg 
Orchestra 
Aria from ** The Magic Flute i Mozart 
Mr. Emil Fischer 
Prize ng from * Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Mr. Andreas Dippel 
honic poe Les Preludes Liszt 
Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY EVENING May 13. 
Over A r Cherubini 
Orchestra 
Aria fr Euryanthe Weber 
Andreas Dippel 
Aria fron Fideli Beethoven 
Antonia Mielke 
} ymphony (B minor Schubert 
Orchestra 
Gypsy Lif (Zigeunerleber Schumann 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
ances from ** Tannhiiuser Wagner 
dor Reichmann 
Liszt 
Orchestra 
D The Fly Dutchman Wagner 
Ant a Mielke and Theodor Reichmann 
Phe Deluge ramat antata Saint-Saéns 
First two parts 
Soloists, Mrs. Linde, Mr. Brockett, Mr. Bologna 
Festival chorus and orchestra 
ru DAY AFTERNOON, May 14. 
Mar rroyenne Berlioz 
From “ The Trojans in Carthage.’’) 
Orchestra 
Ar ron Lombardi" . Verdi 
A. L. Guille 
enuetto (flute s« Mr. Ch, Webner Bizet 
Apparition horn solo, Mr. J. Reiter) Massenct 
Orchestra 
Aria from “ Dinorah Meyerbeer 
Clementine De Vere 
symphonic poem, ** Le Rouet d’'Omphale Saint-Saéns 


Orchestra 


of the ** Trumpeter of Sickkingen ” Nessler 





Theodor Reichmann 


Le Cid . Massenet 


Ballet music, from 


Orchestra, 


| Asia, “ Plouves,” Geom * Le Cid seis isnic cick wield ccceeets 


Few living virtuosi could at- | 
tempt to play so charming a program, consisting entirely of Chopin's | 


Although young, Mr. Benham ranks with older and the 





... Massenet | 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


Rosa Linde. 


Terzetto, from “ William Tell”............00004- Rossini | THE Metropolitan Conservatory of Music ex- 
: Guille, Reichmann, Bologna. ; ists no longer as such. It is now duly incorporated 
“ An Der Klosterpforte " (“ At the Cloister Gate”’)..... .... Grieg 


as the Metropolitan College of Music, and a certificate of 
incorporation of the Metropolitan College of Music was filed 
| in Albany last week with the Secretary of State. Herbert 
| W. Greene, Charles B. Hawley, Albert Ross Parsons, Dud- 
| ley Buck, Harry R. Shelley, Emilio Agramonte and George 
M. Greene are the trustees for the first year. 

All the trustees are at present members of the faculty of 


Soloists, Miss De Vere, Mrs. Rosa Linde. 
Chorus of women and orchestra. 





THURSDAY EVENING, May 14. 
Overture, “ Euryanthe"’.. .... soba t anal ein Weber 
Orchestra. 


Orchestra. 


| 
Symphony, C minor (No. 5).... . Beethoven 


Cavatina, * Salve Dimora,” from ** Faust vee ‘Gounod | the Metropolitan Conservatory, of 21 East Fourteenth street, 
Mr. Guille. | whith da tedes fod} th sa TI 
“The Message of Spring,” dramatic poem. . .... Gade w st aan werner oe m yi enw Sueperanes. ex 
Festival chorus and orchestra. | met April 10 for formal organization, and Dudley Buck was 
“ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from “ Gitterdimmerung ” ..Wagner | elected president ; Albert Ross Parsons vice-president ; 
Orchestra. Rarry Rowe Shelley, second vice-presidene ; Herbert W. 
Aria, “ Ebree ei Apponelli | Greene, secretary and treasurer ; Charles B. Hawley, mu- 
Mr, bologna, -_— : sens : . 
aie . Delibes | S14! Cirector, and Emilio Agramonte, operatic director, 
The conservatory was started five years ago. Its organ- 


Romanza from *‘ Huguenots" .Meyerbeer | izers did not have much capital, but they worked hard and 
It now has 250 pupils, and 
| besides the establishment in Fourteenth street has a board- 
ing department in West Twenty-second street, near Ninth 


avenue. 


Mrs Julie L. Wyman. | 
ose | 

| 
Mr. Guille. | 
“ The Diver,”’ dramatic poem (Schiller)... 


Soloists, Mrs. Wyman, Miss Vogel, Mr. Brockett, 
Festival chorus and orchestra. 


__ | the school grew and flourished. 
‘é Vogrich 
Mr. Bologna. 


: Fccvee The new board of trustees had been ready to act 
FripAy Eveninc, May 15. 


WAGNER PROGRAM. | sas na . = 1 2 3 r a 
“The Ride of the Valkyries.” | ities at Albany to be concluded. Under the form of a college 


the institution could give degrees to its graduates, some- 
thing it had been unable to do under its old organization. 
The following is the list of incorporators of the Metropoli- 


| for some days and had been merely waiting for the formal- 


Orchestra. 
‘** Lohengrin "’—Prayer and finale from the first act. 
Mrs. Mielke 
Mrs. Wyman 
Mr. Guille 
.Mr. Reichmann 
Mr. 


Elsa 
Ortrud 
sn tan College of Music: Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe Shelley, 


Lohengrin 


Telramund A. R. Parsons, Emilio Agramonte, R. Huntington Wood- 


King Henry a a Fischer | man, George M. Greene, Sumner Salter, Clifford Schmidt, 
aceembemeadare as anes H. F. Staats, H. W. Greene, C. B. Hawley, G. Schirmer, F. 


i 
| 
Quintet, | 


** Meistersinger 5: - te 
Bea _..Mrs. Walker | W. Nostrand, Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Isaac S. Platt and 
Magdalena Mrs. Wyman | John Lindley. 
Walther Mr. Dippel The Metropolitan College of Music has come to be a 
Sz AY -ichmz : ° : > P ‘ 

achs Ar. Reichmann | recognized factor in New York musical life, and that, too, 
David Mr. Brockett 


Apprentices — Walther’s Prize | Without any preliminary flourishes of trumpets. Its growth, 


Sachs’ Monologue—Finale (Third Act). 


** Meistersinger '’—Chorale — Chorus of 


Song like all institutions of merit, has been organic, and it goes 
Walter 
Sachs 


.Mr. Dippel 
Mr. Reichmann 
..Mrs. Walker 


without saying that the faculty selected by Messrs. Greene 
and Hawley to assist them has been composed of some of 
the best names in the country. 
| energy and artistic ideals have brought the school to its 


Eva ; 
Festival chorus and orchestra. Patience, perseverance, 

** Siegfried ’’—Awakening of Briinnhilde and duo with Siegfried. 

Mrs. Mielke 

eae ; Mr. Dippel 

Prelude to the Third Act—-Gurnemanz—Parsifal’s Return— 

Salvation of Amfortas—Par- 


Briinnhilde | present flourishing condition. It now has the dignity of a 
Siegfried 
“ Parsifal”’ 


Good Friday Spell 


corporation, and it goes without saying that it will continue 


Titurel’s Funeral to enlarge its sphere of usefulness, for it is built on broad 
| lines and in the control of experienced hands. 

..Mr. Dippel | ate 
Mr. Reichmann | 

Gurnemanz.. ......... ar pees .Mr. Fisher Brah ms. 
emer | ‘THE “Recorder” last Monday contained the 


following apposite remarks about Johannes Brahms, 


sifal as King of the Holy Grail. 
Parsifal 








Amfortas 


Festival chorus and orchestra. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 16. 
Overture,“ The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 
Orchestra. 


| which we heartily indorse in part : 
Minot Schumann was sponsor to Brahms’ infant prodigy, the C major sonata, 
op. 1, but in addition to such a distinguished godfather for his first crea- 
tion Brahms can proudly trace his pedigree back to Bach. When Biilow 
uttered his historical remark about the trinity of B's he meant Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, for surely Brahms belongs to the classical family 


Aria, ‘* Roi de Lahore” nee Massenet 
Theodor Reichmann. 
‘* Three Nations”’. ...Moszkowski 


Orchestra. 


Aria from “* Oberon" Weber | of Germany's composers. In his musical veins there flows the blood of 

For string orchestra.. J Serenade --Haydn Bach, Beethoven and Schumann, for to those three composers he owes 

( Gavotte .-Gillet much, though his own individuality is no artificial graft, but a genuine 

Duo from “ Die Walkiire’’.... ; so) .Wagner something that colors every harmony and every melody he writes—that 
Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire Scene § something which impels the listener to say, ‘* Ah, that is Brahms!"’ 

Briinnhilde, Mrs. Mielke. Wotan, Mr. Reichmann. | Music as an art is too keenly sensitive not to feel its environment, and 

Orchestra. music as truly mirrors the ze/tgeis¢, or the spirit of the age, as contempo- 

Overture and Bacchanale from “ Tannhiuser”’ (Paris. , .Wagner rary literature or painting. It is not an art that is so abstract that it can 


version), with chorus of women 
Orchestra. 


stand aloof in its beautiful tone palaces and say to the world: ‘I care not 
for you, for your sufferings or your joys!’ Music is so subjective, so 
thoroughly the product of the individual soul, that it is always a perfect 
epitome of life; it is, in fact, a microcosm itself. See how it followed in 
the wake of the romantic movement of 1832 in Paris. 

A molten tide of passion and extravagance swept across intellectual 
Europe, and music played not the réle of a handmaiden to the other muses. 
It may truthfully be said that it heralded the dawn of light and freedom. 
When the shackles of classicism were shattered by such bold spirits as 


* The Flight to Egypt” Max Bruch 


Miss Vogel, chorus of women and orchestra. 
May 16. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 


Overture, ‘*‘ Prometheus Bound ”’ ..Goldmark 
Concert aria, ‘* Infeiice’’ .. Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Walker. 


Leporello's aria from ‘‘ Don Juan sas AM eee -Mozart Delacroix, the painter ; Victor Hugo, the poet, and Theophile Gautier, the 

Mr. Emil Fischer. novelist ; Frederic Chopin, Robert Schumann and Hector Berlioz, to each 

Second Rhapsody o teeeee ‘ Liszt unknown, worked for the cause, though in totally different channels. 
Orchestra, 


Their aim was the same, but they approached their ideal by varying 
routes. There was in the very air an ozone, intellectual and artistic, that 
premised revolt ; extravagance reigned supreme ; color was sought for at 
oe pate : the expense of sense, and Heinrich Heine, the prince of romancists, dipped 

(From “ Gotterdimmerung.”) his pen in honey and gall and sneered and wept in the same couplet. The 
Orchestra. It died of intellectual anaemia after leaving as 


Aria and duet from ** Samson ard Delila’’. Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Wyman, Mr. Guille. 
Funeral March . Wagner 


infant was too prodigious. 


Prelude and Isolde’s death ions Ubeweuneesa es . Wagner : . 
‘ (From “ Tristan and Isolde.”) . | a legacy to the world one of the most marvelous groupings and gropings 
Orchestra | of genius since Athens’ sky caroled azure glances to Pericles. Alas, the 
 Stabat Mater’ : Rossini | Pitiful waste of it all! With the revoiution of 1848 cynicism, brutality, 
otladat Mate . Ss 


realism and delvings into moral sewers came in, and the reaction against 
| the perfumed but fading flowers of romanticism became violent. Chopin 
| and Schumann will always live as perfect types of romantic beauty. 
| Their purple harmonies and subtle sayings will not be soon forgotten, but 
. ’ ° | it is twilight music, and though the strong throb of manhood pulsed in 
M r. Kreh b iel Ss De ni al. their work it was the poetic man and not the scientific man. 
Editors of The Musical Courier: If Schumann and Chopin represented the extreme right and centre of the 
ILL you permit me to say that there is absolutely no movement, Berlioz and Liszt represented the extreme left. They were 
ci : | the radicals, and while they will always have historical interest, for their 
foundation for the report that I have been engaged to deliver innovations were beneficial, in the one case for the art o f orchestration and 
lectures at the projected Scharwenka Conservatory in this city? The first in the other more freedom, fire and fantasy, they were not creators in the 
intimation that reaehed me of the new dignity came through your journal. broad sense of the word; hence while their ideas have been incorporated 
Naturally I was surprised, for since an unhappy experience at the College | in the general art consciousness their compositions are falling into disuse. 
of Music in Cincinnati twelve years ago I have positively refused, though All this leads us to Brahms, for with a sturdiness peculiarly Teutonic he re- 
frequently solicited, to identify myself with any music school. I could fused to even be drawn into the aftermath of the romantic movement, and 
wish that I had been consulted before being made a member of Mr. Schar- after eagerly imbibing Bachian lore he sprang into the arena of art a full 
wenka's faculty, much as I admire him and his associates. fledged gladiator. 

Respectfully, H. E. | ‘The main characteristics are those of his day. He has the scientific spirit, 
and heis not untouched by the pessimism, even cynicism, which reigns 
about him. The scientific spirit of Brahms is not that of the sciolist dulled 
HAMISH McCunNNnN’s LATEST.—Mr. Hamish McCunn’s by routine, but rather that delicate “ curiousness ”’ that flavors all modern 
. : , . | investigation. 
opera for the English opera house is to have Mr. Rider | Schumann has been compared to Browing, but the comparison is less 


Haggard’s ‘‘ Cleopatra” for its theme. Brahms’ themes are so type- 


Soloists, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Wyman, Mr. Guille, Mr. Fischer. 
Festival chorus and orchestra, 


KREHBIEL, 
New York, April 9, 1891. 
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| strained if Brahms’ name were substituted, 
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ally modern that Schumann's odor laden melodies sound exotic, even ar- 
tificial. In a word, Johannes Brahms, of all the modern German com- 
posers, crystallizes in his music the spirit of the age—its intellectual environ- 
ment, so to speak, 

He is philosophical even to dullness at times, yet he can be as subtle 
as Chopin and as tender as Sch as passi ely broad as Beethoven 
and as classical in form as Bach. He is sincere as Luther and just as dog- 
matic, as prolix as Jean Paul Richter,and just as poetical, But something 
that he is peculiarly sui generis is his interpretation of the more sombre 





ness is unquestionable. 

In his remarkable song cycles he explores with a surgeon-like scalpel 
those soul melodies that afflict modernity. He is the singer of pessimism, 
but not its glorifier ; he matches Schopenhauer in his gloom, but he is a 
believer, for ultimately a harmonic rift of light shines forth in his work, 
and the end 1s serene and satisfying. This broad faith in humanity is re- 
freshing after a generation of pessimistic preachers. Brahms’ perception 


of form is so extraordinarily clear that Hanslick has called him the true | 
Brahms is always at his best when he is not illus- | 


successor of Beethoven. 
trating his theories, but when he is natural and simple. Then he is the 
unforced, spontaneous creator of the second symphony, the piano music, 
the songs and the beautiful horn trio. Brahms is not a reactionary; he 
simply has taken the older classical forms and filled them with modern 
ideas, and often when seemingly the most classical he is in reality most 
modern. He has a grim sort of humor, and as an interpreter of the home 
lier phases of life—homelier in its true, near sense—he is without a su- 
perior. 

At times he has the lyric fervor and concision of Burns 

America, with its volatile, fickle admiration for éclat, color and brill- 
iancy, might profitably study Brahms as a corrective for the gaudy plati- 
tudes of Liszt. 

But then earnest, high thinking attracts not the mass of music lovers, 


the regenerated music drama. The consolation that the serious music 
lover has is that Brahms, who is caviare to the public to-day, is sure to be- 
come in a decade as near and asdear as Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
the three symphonic kings. 

To that end the Hamburg composer has worked, and while his notes are 
Homeric he has given us so much that is pure, undefiled in music, that 
gratitude alone should impel us to listen oftener to his utterances.. 


NOTES. 


FOREICN 


‘DON JUAN” IN BRUSSELS,—Mozart’s masterwork 
was recently revived at the Brussels Monnaie Theatre after 
an interval of twenty years and met with tremendous 
success. 

MASSENET AND “LE MAGE,”—It is reported that 
Massenet is rewriting the ballet music of his latest opera, 
‘* Le Mage,’’ as that special feature made anything but a 


success at the recent first performance at the Paris Grand | 


Opera House. 
A NOVELTY BY GOUNOD.—Gounod’s latest sacred 
work, ‘St. Francis d’Assissi,’? which has been performed 
at the Paris Conservatoire, has been much admired. 
MoOZART'S ‘ IDOMENEO,” — Mozart's grand heroic 
opera *‘ Idomeneo’ 


Ilof Theatre. 


DOPPLER’S ‘* KALIXULA.”—A one act comic opera, 
entitled ‘‘ Kalixula,’’ has just met with a very favorable re- 
ception at the Stuttgart Hof Theatre. 
Capellmeister A. Doppler, of Stuttgart. 

GEISLER’S “ RITTER VON MARIENBURG.”—Paul Geis- 
ler’s new three act tragic opera ‘ Die Ritter von Marien- 


The composer is 


burg’? achieved a most undeniable success upon its first 
performance last month at the Hamburg Theatre, the com- 
poser himself conducting. 

EXCITEMENT OF VIENNA ARTISTS.—The sculptors 
and painters of Vienna have for some days been in a state 
of extreme excitement on account of what they regard as 
an offense to their profession. A committee, which has for 
some years past been collecting money for a monument to 
Mozart, to be erected on Albrechtsplatz, behind the Imperial 
Opera, invited the Artists’ Association to be represented on 
the jury that was to award three prizes to the authors of 
the three best models. The competition was great, and the 
first prize was adjudged to Professor Hellmer, the second to 
the popular scuptor Tilgner, and the third to Professor 
Weyr. All three models are acknowledged to be exceed- 
ingly fine works of art. The first prize was the most 


original and it was taken as a matter of course that its | 
author would be intrusted with the execution of the statue. | 


The full committee, however, has decided otherwise and 


has given the order to Tilgner. The Vienna artists be- 
lieve, in common with the general public, that favoritism 


is at the bottom of this decision, and their association held 


the commission to execute the work. Several prominent 
members of the Mozart committee have at the same time 
resigned and it is doubtful whether any statue at all will be 
erected by the date intended. 

DRAESEKE’s ‘“‘ COLUMBUS.”—An important new com- 
position for chorus and orchestra, entitled ‘‘ Columbus,” 
from the pen of Felix Draeseke, met with a highly successful 
first performance some weeks since at Leipsic by the Pauli- 
ner Gesangverein, under direction of E. Kretzschmer. 

_ HYMNS OF ALL NATIONS.—A Russian 
Schurowski, residing in Paris, having collected through 


official sources, the national hymns in existence throughout | 


the civilized world, has just published them with their 


| these days it is held in but light esteem. 
and the symphony is nota vehicle for amusement like the opera, or even | 





a meeting on the subject recently, when a resolutian was | culture. 


adopted binding the members, both sculptors and painters, 
never again to compete in any competitions except on con. | 
dition that the award of the first prize shall carry with it | 


(likewise officially attested) original words. President 
Carnot has accepted the dedication of this unique and in- 
teresting volume. 


LORTZING’s ‘‘ WAFFENSCHMIED,” — Lortzing’s opera 


| «« Der Waffenschmied,”’ first performed at the Leipzig Stadt 
| Theatre on March 4, 1846, under the composer’s direction, 
| was performed there for the hundredth time on the 10th ult. 


moods of life ; its dark secrets are revealed by him in tones whose truthful- 
| 


HEINRICH HOFMANN’S LATEST.—*“ Johanna von Or- 


leans”’ is the title of a new work, composed after scenes 


from Schiller’s drama for solo voices, male chorus and 
orchestra, by Heinrich Hofmann. It is issued by Siegel, 
of Leipsic. 

A Comic Musica DicrioNAaRY—The idea of a comic 
musical dictionary is good, and has been carried out—in 
Germany of all earthly places! If the following be a fair 
sample the book is worth buying: ‘‘Bach (John Sebastian) 
owes his fame to the good fortune which allowed him to 
write an accompaniment to a celebrated melody by Gounod. 
Actuated by an inexplicable vanity he published this ac- 
companiment without the melody under the title of a ‘Pre- 


| lude’ in a collection of various pieces called ‘The Well 
Tempered Clavichord,’ but on account of this strange title 


the work found few lovers among the admirers of the ‘ Ave 
His ‘Passion Music’ is said to be noble, though in 
His numerous 


Maria.’ 


sons were also named Bach, to the great despair of histori- 


ans.”’ 





Eben Tourjee. 











EWS was received in this city on Monday of 

the death of Eben Tourjee, of Boston, who died at his 

rooms in the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
at noon on Sunday. 

Dr. Tourjee had been suffering from mental exhaustion 
due to overwork for four years, and though he at one time 
regained somewhat his lost mental power, his decline for 
several months past had prepared his family and friends 
for the sad event. 


The funeral services took place yesterday afternoon, and | 
the pall bearers, all of them teachers at the conservatory, | 


were : Mr. Edward Hale, Mr. F. W. Morse, Mr. H. M. Dun- 


ham, Mr. F. W. Hale, Mr. John D. Buckingham, Mr. Chas. | 


F. Dennee, Mr. Frederick Lincoln and Mr. F. A. Porter. 


Dr. Eben Tourjee, known as ‘the father of the con- 


servatory or class system of musical instruction in 


; : | America,’’ was born of Huguenot ancestry, June 1, 1834, in | 
is to be shortly revived at the Dresden | ¢ ‘ e y J , ey 


Warwick, R. I. His parents were not wealthy, and at the 


| age of eight he was put to work in a calico printing factory 


in East Greenwich, R. I., and later in a woolen mill in the 
same town. 


Having saved some money, he entered the East 


| Greenwich Academy, where he put to the best possible use 
the opportunity afforded him to obtain an education that | 


would fit him for the work before him. 
At the age of eleven he began his first work in a musical 


| line, and became a member of the church class. 


At thirteen he was engaged as a helper in the cotton 
mills of Hon. Elisha Harris, of Harrisville, R. 1 Governor 
Harris, who was noted for his benevolence, quickly per- 
ceived that the boy was possessed of unusual musical 
talent. It was through him that young Tourjee, at the age 
of thirteen, was appointed organist of the village church, 


and between Wednesday evening and Sunday morning, by | 


constant practice, he was able to accompany the church 
choir satisfactorily. 

By energy and economy he was able to begin for him- 
self at the age of seventeen the business of a music dealer, 
in Fall River, Mass., where he also taught and published a 
musical paper, the ‘* Keynote,’’ which he afterward named 


| the ‘* Massachusetts Musical Journal.’’ 


While living in Fall River he obtained instruction from 
the best masters in Boston, then the musical metropolis of 
the country. At this time he decided that sufficient oppor- 
tunity was not afforded for musical education to people of 


| limited means, and he therefore offered instruction once a 


week at $1 per quarter to classes in piano, violin and voice 
He instructed 560 pupils. 

This was the beginning of the conservatory system in 
America, and took place in 1859. 

He founded a musical institution in East Greenwich, 
R. I., and became director of music in the same academy 
in which he had acquired his education. It was at this 


appear. 


His success was naturally very great, but such a man | 
| could never rest without attaining the highest results, and 
| therefore, with the desire to furnish music to the world he | 
| went to Europe in 1863 and studied with such eminent 
| masters of the Old World as Sterne, Grell, Haupt, Dr. Marx | 
| and Clapison. 
musician, | 


He studied the methods employed in the conservatories 
in Germany, France and Italy in order to improve musical 
education in America. His purpose was to furnish such in- 


struction that no student need cross the ocean to obtain | 





} Church”’ and the ** 


| Chicago. 


| person. 


musical advantages, and that poor people with musical 
talent might have an opportunity to satisfy their thirst for 
musical knowledge. 

His next act was to establish ‘‘ The Providence Conserva- 
tory,”’ which was not confined to music alone, but included 
metrical culture, and it was also made a home for the 
female pupils. 

In 1867 he established a similar school in Boston, which 
succeeded so signally that it has become the greatest insti- 
tution of its kind here. This academy is known as the 
New England Conservatory of Music, and its success is due 
largely to Dr. Tourjee’s indefatigable labors. 

In 1869 he received the degree of doctor of music from 
the Wesleyan University, In 1887 he received a fellowship 
in the Society of Science, Letters and Art of London. 

In 1869 Dr. Tourjee organized the chorus of the peace 
jubilee, a project so colossal that it excited both opposition 
and ridicule, and its supporters became so disheartened 
that it would have failed but for him. 

He organized the World’s Peace Jubilee in 1874, when 
nearly twenty thousand singers were brought together, 
and of which he was one of the conductors. 

In 1870, by special request of the Teachers’ Association, 
he delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, his remarkable ‘ Plea for 


Vocal Music in Public Schools.’’ This speech has since be- 


has 


proven Dr. Tourjee to be thoroughly conversant with that 


come a national document upon that subject, and 


particular branch of musical matters. 

Through his personal influence and under his advice the 
system of musical instruction in Japan has entirely 
changed, and all its 30,000 schools made to conform to the 
methods in use in the New England Conservatory. 

Dr. 


been president of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso 


Tourjee has held many important offices, having 


ciation, the City Missionary Society and the National Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

He was dean of the College of Music of the Boston Uni- 
versity and director of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

He did excellent service as an editor of musical works, 
among ‘*Piano Method,”’ ‘ Tribute of Praise, 
‘«Chorus and Choir,”’ ‘* Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal 
Music Herald.”’ 


He united to a musical culture administrative abilities of 


” 


which are 


the highest order, an indomitable energy and an aptitude 
for severe and long continued exertion which is seldom 
equaled. 

Dr. Tourjee married twice and leaves four children—two 
sons and two daughters. 


American Music in Berlin. 
R. PHELPS and the rest of the American 
colony attended the American concert conducted by 
F, X. Arens, at the 
last Thursday evening. Orchestral pieces by Edgar Kelly, 
Arthur Bird, Arthur Foote, Carl Busch, 0. B. 
Victor Herbert were performed, and also portions of Van 


of Cleveland, Berlin Konzerthaus on 


Boise and 
der Stucken’s music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’’ amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the crowded auditory, three 
quarters of whom were Germans. Some of the foremost 


Berlin critics warmly praised the compositions technically 


| and artistically considered, though finding them lacking in 


the quality of independence which distinguishes the 


German masters. 


Itzel in a Blanket. 
N April 13 a hack containing a gentleman 
rattled up to the Leland Hotel. Arriving there, he 
sent the driver in to the clerk with a request that he senda 
blanket 
Adam 


out to him. The unblanketed gentleman was 
Itzel, musical director of the McCall Opera Com. 
pany. 


He left Baltimore at 8 o’clock Saturday night, and being 


| very tired left orders that he was not to be disturbed in 


the morning. He slept long and late, and when he decided 
to get up he found that his wearing apparel was missing. 
Coat, vest and even trousers were gone, and the conductor 
and porter were unable to account for their disappearance. 


| Mr. Itzel was forced to lie in his berth until he arrived in 


All the stores were closed and Mr. Itzel, scantily 
clad, got into a carriage and was driven to the hotel, and 


| after getting to a room borrowed clothing until he could 


replace the loss. —‘‘ Evening Sun,’’ Chicago Special. 





| EXPERIENCED PIANIST AND VOCALIST 


| time in his career that his remarkable ability began to | 
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with “ PIANO,” care of Musicat Courter Office. 
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requiring services of 
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VOCAL TEACHER WANTED. 


One of the most prominent musical institutions in this 


| country desires to engage the services of a first-class Lady 


Teacher. Excellent position open to satisfactory 
Address all communications to 
Messrs. EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO,, 

23 Union Square, New York City. 
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transferred to J. A. Keiselhorst. 





HE Koerber PianoCompany, of St. Louis, have lost 
the agency of the Knabe piano, which has been 
With his new ware- 
room and the Knabe piano as his leader, Mr. Kiesel- 
horst should make a great success of his business. 


- one of its locals the Ripley (Ohio) « Bee” publishes 


Parties in Cincinnati with a capital of $50,000 are looking fora location 


an item of interest which we hasten to reproduce : 


to start a piano factory. 


There was at one time a piano factory at Ripley, 


Ohio. 


4 


Co., 


HE Conover pianos are now represented in Phila- 
de!phia by the new firm of P. J. Cunningham & 
1717 Chestnut street. 
his experience in the piano trade with several firms 


Mr. Cunningham gathered 
with whom he had been engaged in various capacities, 


and he starts business on his own account with excel- 


lent prospects. 


T 


Dreher’s Sons Company of that city, and Mr. A. Dreher 


HE business of A. Dreher, formerly in Kennard 
street, Cleveland, has been absorbed by the B. 


is now to be found in the establishment of that com- 
pany. A. Dreher formerly sold Decker & Son, Bush 
& Gerts, also James & Holmstrom, Wing and other 
stencil goods. The Dreher Company advertise in the 
Cleveland papers of April 7: «Nine pianos sold last 


week,” 
= 


HE Mr. Cooper who, we understand, was worked 
T out of the Atlanta Piano Company by Mr. George 
Washington Carter has done as he had often threat- 
ened to do—come to New York and started a factory 
of his own under the firm name of the ‘Cooper Piano 
Forte Manufacturing Company.” A printed descrip- 
tion of the instruments says that they are “ superior 
to any yet brought before the public,” and that they 
the 
soft pedal and techniphone and a duplex action.’ 
What for? 


believe it 

. old rumor about some great firm taking the 
the Manhattan the 

southwest corner of Fifth avenue and Fifteenth street, 

We.cannot find 


contain “additional advantages of an improved 


more could one wish Really, we hardly 
is so, 


end store in Building, at 


was up and about again last week. 

that there is any truth in it whatever. Up to Monday 
noon the store had not been rented. The Shoninger 
branch will move into their new store immediately 
adjoining the corner and in the Manhattan Building 
by May 1, and this will give them the facilities that 
they have so long lacked atthe old location. Speaking 
of Fifth avenue, we are informed that unless a certain 
lease arrangement can be renewed within a few days 
we shall publish in one of our coming issues an an- 
nouncement of a removal to Fifth avenue above 
Twenty-sixth street. The firm have been at their pres- 


ent stand fora great many years, and if they decide to 








ment uptown that is bound to come before very long. 
The whole tendency of the better class of retail trade 
in all lines is northward, even as far as Forty-second 
street, and it but needs some representative house, 
as this one is, to take the initiative when others will 
follow. 


| Pe before in the history of their house have 

Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, made such a record 
as the first three months of 1891 show. In fact the 
trade of the firm is unprecedented in volume, and if 
it keeps its present standard will make this the ban- 
ner year, The business is conducted on such broad 
principles and upon such a scientific system of trade 
that it must necessarily increase with the natural 
development of the trade at large. 


A 


us renewed assurance of the entire reliability of the 
goods of this old and well-knownhouse. Their styles 
are modern and handsome, the finish and material ex- 
cellent, and the action made almost entirely of metal 
so thoroughly substantial as almost to preclude any 
possibility of accident. They virtually control the 
trade in their section in both organs and pianos by 
reason of their long and honorable career and busi- 


— 





VISIT during the past week to the factory of the 
Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., gives 


ness reputation, and their organs are held in high es- 
teem all over the country. 


NIVERSAL admiration is being expressed in re- 
U gard to the piano known as Style I manufac- 
tured by Messrs. C. C. Briggs &Co. There isa certain 
nicety of proportion about the Briggs instruments that 
is always agreeable to the cultivated eye, and which, 
by the way, speaks more for the taste of the manu- 
facturers than elaborate ornamentation ; but the in- 
strument in question possesses both these points of 
excellence, being quite elaborate and yet tasteful. It 
is, in fact,a good example of the correct use of carv- 
ing, &c., and furnishes a solution to the problem of 
how much ornamentation may be used without in- 
fringing on good taste. The Messrs. Briggs use their 
largest scale in this elegant case, and the results ob- 
tained, so far as tone is concerned, are of the highest 


order, 


HE man who supposes that there is no organ busi- 
- ness is ‘“‘ way off,” and will change his mind if he 
will investigate the matter. Reed organ manufac- 
turers, particularly those who are making desirable 
styles and decent musical instruments, are all doing 
better in 1891 than they did in 1890 or several preced- 
ing years, and they show their books and also write to 
us to prove it. The Loring & Blake Organ Company, 
of Worcester, say: ‘‘Our sales in March were 50 per 
cent. larger than in the corresponding month of 1890. 
We only hope that the balance of the year will show 
such an increase.” The Loring & Blake organ is sold 
on its intrinsic merit, and deserves all the success it is 


constantly earning in the trade. 
_ 

N all the tightness of the money market and the 
] dullness of business which has compelled dealers 
to ask for renewals there has been the constant com- 
plaint on the part of manufacturers that it seems all 
but impossible to impress upon the dealers the 
necessity of preparing for such renewals several days 
in advance. It is an easy thing for any business man 
to anticipate by a week or a fortnight that on such 
and such a day he will not have sufficient money in 
bank to meet an obligation then maturing, and it is 
not good business to wait until the last moment, 
trusting to luck that something will turn up to help 
him out. But the majority of dealers do this, and 
when at the last moment they find they can’t cover 
their note, they write or, worse still, telegraph that 
they have drawn for so and so much money, and sent 
a renewal note for the difference. This renewal note 


day, giving the manufacturer no chance to turn him- 
self, no chance to discount the renewal note. This 
upsets his bank account, interferes with his payments, 
is apt to injure his credit and often raises Ned gen- 
erally. 

All of this trouble could be avoided by a little fore- 
sight on the part of the dealer, and manufacturers 
should, in our opinion, set a definite number of days’ 
time limit for renewals, and impress upon their cus- 
tomers that under no circumstances will the rule be 
deviated from. 


gone & CO.in this number of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER publish their warranty, and emphasize 
particularly the fact that their guaranty of the 
Sohmer piano has an individual characteristic, in that 
itis not equivocal and does not elude any obligations 
they deem necessary in showing their good faith. 
This is a personal matter entirely, and the firm re- 
serves for itself the privilege of standing isolated, if 
necessary, On so important a question as the war- 
ranty of the piano. The advertisement is well worth 
careful study. 





HE Kellmer Piano and Organ Works, of Hazleton, 
T Pa., have some extraordinary facilities for pro- 
ducing good pianos at very moderate prices, the main 
features of which are the cheapness of the fuel used 
in the factory and the rent. The materials used in 
the construction of their instruments are excellent, 
and many agents throughout this country would be 
benefitted by a knowledge of just how excellent an 
instrument could be obtained of the above house, 
which is too conservative, inasmuch as it employs no 
traveler. Every feature in the Kellmer piano is 
thoroughly modern, from the scale and action to the 
style of case. 

HE peculiar construction of the official warranty 
T otf the Piano Manufacturers’ Association exposes. 
it to peculiar constructions. The warranty certifies 
that the piano “ bearing our name and manufactured 
by us,” &c., is fully warranted, &c. 

Why not “pianos manufactured by us 
There are a number of manufacturers in the associa- 
tion who send out pianos not bearing their names. 
Should these pianos not be warranted? Or is it ex- 
pected that the dealer who sells the stencil piano 
should give As warranty, when as it appears through 
the oficial warranty he has no moral or legal right to 
do so? 
There is an indirect implication involved in this 
official warranty that contains serious elements of 
danger to legitimate piano manufacturers, all of whom 
should be under deep obligations to THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER for calling their attention to it. 

HEN we said in our last issue that all of our news 
W items would be copied in the Saturday trade 
papers, and asked that some of our readers would in- 
struct their office boy to check off the repetitions, we 
fully understood that we should be copied, but we 
ventured to expect that among the four or five city 
papers and the two Chicago papers we should be able 
to find at least one item of news. But nary an 
item isin’em! All of our matter is there, of course, 
and not credited, of course. Much of it.is fumbled 
over as original news, but in the whole kit and crew 
of them there is no one thing that readers of THE 
MusIcAL CouRIER did not have placed before them 
on Wednesday last. 
Watch it again this week! One of our contempo- 
raries, in copying our account of the incorporation of 
the M. Steinert Sons Company, makes the simple 
error of saying that their capital is $1,000,000 instead 
of $100,000, a mere matter of $900,000, which makes 
but little difference to the great editor who cares so 
little for money that he forgets to cover his checks 
and to pay his drafts and notes. But he can’t be ex- 
pected to bother himself with these common details 
of life. 


simply ? 








move on May 1 they will bethe pioneers of the move- 





and the draft usually reach New York on the same 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” , Received First Medal of Merit and 
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edged by the highest musical authori- qi SN 4, - hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as ’ Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Rtauntefeataresie: 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEW W ENGL oe) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
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NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “case srneer 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, D1. 


WEGMAN & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 









































that ours will excel any other. 
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STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


tan sremcie Co. IME VOCALION ORGAN. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Maffier, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Kndwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 
IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 168, 165, 1 Wes oi Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. | 
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GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, Nev York. NOW IN USE. 
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“EXCLUSIVE,” 


The Story & Clark 
Issue. 





THE STENCIL INVOLVED. 


HE basis of statistics of the output of reed organs 
in this country last year appearing in a Chicago 
trade paper was calculated on the amount of money 


that paper received from the two concerns in that | 


city to whose interest it was to make the output as 
unreasonable as possible, in order to bring them in for 
a large individual share of that output. This is good 
policy as faras it goes, but then with this paper watching 
the interests of the trade closely and on the basis of 
common sense and intelligence, the scheme does not 
go far. We have taken good care to neutralize the 
absurd estimate of the output of the reed organs 
and pianos during 1890 and to keep the judicious sta- 
tistics of over 10 years in their logical development 
before the eyes of the trade, and it is no flattery to 
say that, as between the ridiculous figures of the Chi- 
cago papers and the business-like figures of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, the whole fabric of our ‘steamed 
contemporary has dropped into the potage. 

These enormous figures, representing to every in- 
telligent maker ot reed organs a shameless lie on 
their face, and indirectly subjecting the legitimate 
manufacturers to mortification, were driven up to aid 
the W. W. Kimball Company and the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company to boast of their tremendous output. 
If the true figures had been printed, and the average 
allotment with all due allowances and with the con- 
sideration of all questions pertaining to the various 
firms made, the two houses could not have claimed 
But they 
did not want or care for the truth; all they wanted 


a greater output than the truth calls for. 


was the ** boom,” and how to get it was of no particu- 
lar consequence, and as between them 
trad« 
was no difficulty in meeting the emergency. 


they own the 
paper that publish these absurd figures, there 

How this would affect the other reed organ manu- 
facturers in Chicago and other places was not consid 
ered by the Chicago trade press, although that very 
trade press could not live from one issue to the other 
indess it held the advertisements of the firms east of 
the Alleghenies. So, like in the stencil, and like in 
the Patti-Kimball testimonial, it is just one additional 
proof that the firms who are supporting these papers 
are really keeping them in existence to injure their 
own business. ' 

‘It occurs, however, as one of the results of our 
very existence that things will happen which we never 
just in time to interfere with 


ilculated upon, and 


our best laid little plans,” must have soliloquized the 


Chicago trade editors. It must be remembered that, 


outside of the Kimball Company and the Chicago | 


CottagoCompany, other firms in Chicago make organs ; 


in fact we do not believe we are overstepping the 


bounds of discretion when we state that our musical 


variety of combinations as well as in architectural 
beauty as in workmanship and material, anything ever 
produced by the Kimball or the Chicago Cottage con- 
cerns, are the Story & Clark organs, and everybody 
who knows anything about music knows this. We 
believe that the Story & Clark organs are so far be- 
yond the other two makes in grade and quality that 
there exists such a chasm between their instruments 
and those put together by the other two houses, that 
in justice to their goods the Story & Clark Company 
should change the nomenclature of their instruments 
and refuse to call them organs at all, for next to the 
| things denominated as organs by Kimball and the 
| Chicago Cottage Company the Story & Clark organs 
belong to a different species or even genus, 

The same relative condition prevails in the manu- 
facture of pianos, for there certainly are some pianos 
made which, in justice to the elegant musical instru- 
ments of that name, should not be called pianos, and 
if so called the legitimate fine piano should have its 





name altered to contradistinguish it. 

That these fine distinctions are not made and not 
understood by the editors of the music trade press of 
the United States is no fault of these gentlemen, but 
it is no reason why the distinctions should not be 
recognized. True, it would in view of their ignorance 
of the subject, suit all of them very well, if all organs 
and all pianos were all alike and looked alike and 
called alike ; if all the delicate differences and grada- 
tions these 
moved that now embarrass them in the conduct of 
their But to accommodate even them, 
such a modification of existing conditions could not 


were abolished and all 


business. 


be made, at least so it now appears to us. 

To strengthen the status of a house that manufac- 
tures a real musical instrument such as the Story & 
Clark organ would be detrimental to the whole plan 


and scope of the music trade press of Chicago, and 


should prevail. Makers of high grade pianos and 
organs will not stencil ; makers who are aiming to 
improve their instruments are not stenciling, and if 
they are, it is only with the hope that in a short time 
they will get out of that kind of business. 

In every way, shape or manner to discourage, to 
dishearten, even to ridicule and defame those who 
oppose the _ illegitimate contemptible stencil 
practice is the aim of the music trade press of this 
land. It is encouraged, paid, hired and engaged per- 
manently to support the stencil in every direction, 


and 


and that is all perfectly correct and proper for the 


stenciler and the music trade press. 

The latest and most notorious ambush attack is the 
one made upon the Story & Clark Organ Company, of 
Chicago, who in the estimation of the editor of one of 
these music trade stencil papers have shown inex- | 
cusable temerity by stating in their catalogue: ‘We 
are to-day the largest exclusive reed organ manufac- 
turers in the world.” 

That statement would not do as far as the stencil | 
editors are concerned, for it shows that an organ | 
manufacturer can develop his trade without stencil- 


ing ; besides which it interferes with the great stencil 
rackets of the Kimball Company and the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company’s claim. 





judgment confirms a general belief that better organs 


are made in the city of Chicago than either or both of 
these firms make. When we speak of our musical | 
udgment we mean that we can play an organ, take it 
apart, put it together again and can, if necessary, 
conduct the musical part of a service in a chapel or 
church without preliminary preparation. Four mem- 
bers of the staff of this paper can do so at any time. 
When state that there are better or- 
gans made in the city of Chicago than either the 
Was We 


Company make we stake our professional opinion 


we, therefore i 


Kimball Company or the Chicago Cottage 
upon the statement, and as we are known as experts 


such an expression of views necessarily carries 


weight. 
It must at the same time be remembered that there 
is not one other trade editor of another music trade 





paper in the United States who can tell the names of 
the black keys, or who can tell whether or not a piano 
See William Steinway’s speech 


or organ is in tune. 


at the dinner of the Piano Manufacturers Association 
of New York and Vicinity, held March 31. 

Among those organs which in our opinion far excel | 
in quality of tone, in character of tone and in the | 


rectly, neither officially nor unofficially, interested in 


Now let us look into this statement for a few mo- 
ments. Within the past five or more years many 
organ manufacturers have become interested in one 
shape or other in the manufacture of pianos. In 
some cases the firms did so officially, as in the case 
of Kimball who makes both organs and 
pianos, as they are called, or the A. B. Chase Com- | 
pany, or Dyer & Hughes, or Clough & Warren, or B. 
Shoninger Company, or Sterling Company, all of | 
which make organs and pianos. Or, to continue, the | 
Mason & Hamlin Company or the Smith American 
Company. 

In other cases the organ manufacturers have been 
associated with piano manufacture in a certain sense, 

as for as the public goes unofficially—and such cases 
are seen with the Esteys, who have separate estab- 
lishments, and the Waterloo Organ Company, who 
make the Malcolm Love piano. 

None of these are therefore “the largest exclusive 
reed organ manufacturers,” whereas the Story & Clark 
Organ Company, which is neither directly nor indi- 


himself, 


any piano manufacturing concern, are exclusive reed 
organ manufacturers—exclusive in the sense that 








difficulties re- | 


here in the East, for all these papers recognize that it | 
is death to the stencil if the high grade instruments | 


| they exclude directly or indirectly, as a company or 
as individuals, the manufacture of any other article, 
nor have they any interest, as a company or as indi- 
viduals, in any other manufactury. 

That is plain enough. It is honest English, but it 
does not suit the editors of the stencil music trade 
press. They must “gnaw at a gnat,”if they cannot 
otherwise interfere with legitimate trade, and they are 
perfectly correct in doing so from their view point. 
It is “ business ” with them. 

But there are some other points to be observed. 
Story & Clark, like other dignified manufacturers, do 
not recognize the stencil instrument in their calcu- 
lations. 

It is a bastard, and should not be recognized, 

They, as well as others, know that there is no ne- 
cessity to learn or acquire the art of organ building 
in order to turn out the cheap, low grade organ that, 
were it not for Story & Clark and a few other Chicago 
manufacturer, would make the name of “Chicago” 
onan organ synonymous with cheapness and nasti- 
ness. They cannot, in deference to their position, 
recognize the stencil trash turned out of the factory 
of the Kimball Company and the Chicago Cottage Or- 
gan Company, and desiring not to antagonize these 
houses directly by mentioning names they probably 
decided to permit the issue to materialize by the aid 
of the intelligent community which draws its own 

| conclusions. 
The travelers on the road and the members of the 
firm or company who visit the dealers all over the 


country see these nasty stencil organ boxes right 
and left. 

Under their assumed names they are foisted on 
the unsuspecting public, and through them an ille- 
gitimate trade is fostered all over the land. They 
see it; they know it ; and knowing this condition of 
affairs, why should they recognize these bastard 
organs when the manufacturers themselves repudiate 
them by putting a false name upon them ? 

How many Kimball organs are there turned out ? 

How many Chicago Cottage organs are there made ? 

They cannot be found afterward. What has be- 
come of them? Oh, stencils! That’s it. They are 
stenciled, are they, and shipped under other names? 
“You men of the stencil press may recognize this 
stencil product ; we do not know or care anything 
about it; in fact we do not recognize it,” the maker 
of honest goods replies. 

Of course our friends, the editors of 
music trade press, would move heaven and earth if 
they could prevent even an allusion to this aspect of 


the stencil 


| the case, much less see a company like Story & Clark 
assume this attitude ; but it cannot be helped. 


The latter have nothing to fear from a direct com- 
petition with a Kimball or Chicago Cottage organ ; 
it is the stencil boxes of one of these concerns, parad- 


| ing under false names, sold by unscrupulous dealers 


at much higher prices than could be secured for 
them if they had their true name which Story & Clark 
and every other high toned and legitimate organ 
manufacturer must fear. But they are in honor bound 
to ignore them. 

If Story & Clark have succeeded in forcing this 
issue upon the Chicago trade, as they appear to have 
done, we must congratulate them not only for having 
created the issue, but for the diplomatic method 
pursued by means of which they succeeded in com- 
mitting the music trade press in the very beginning 
of the controversy. 

These papers have already indicated that they must 
defend the stencil, and that is a big victory to start 
with, for it paralyzes them in any new phase of the 


question. 


If the Story & Clark Organ Company will now keep 
their ultimatum before the trade in conspicuous let- 
ters, so that it will be fully understood and appreci- 
ated, they will confer a vast amount of good upon 
the name of Chicago in the music trade and upon the 
organ trade all over in particular. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is, of course, with them on 
this issue every time and all the time. 

The stencil must go! Give it no quarter! 








—Mancuester, April 2.—H. F. Ehler, dealer in musical instruments, 
was arrested this afternoon on a charge of forging a note for $100, which 
he sold to Ed. Davis, of Masonville. His examination will be held to 
morrow. He is also charged with a similar offense in another case. 

—As an evidence that Athens hasa music store fully in keeping with her 
progressive self, Haselton & Dozier received last week two car loads of pi- 


anos and organs and more will follow yet. This live firm is not to be 
downed by any music store in Georgia or the South.—Athens, Ga., 
* Banner.’ 
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SOHMER & CO. 
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The High Grade of our Pianos 
The Method of Construction 
The Selection of Material 


The System of the Sohmer Factory 
The Science Embodied in the Sohmer Piano ) 
The Years of Experience of Our Firm 


The Absolute Confidence in the Durability 


And in the Wearing Qualities of the 
SOHMER PIANO. WARRANTY 


To each and every purchaser, as an evidence of our absolute faith in the 


SOHMER PIANO. 


P. S.—We use no Warranty issued under the auspices of an association of piano manufacturers, 
limiting the guarantee and transferring the responsibility from our shoulders 
to those of the purchaser. We are responsible for our Pianos. 


SOHMER & CO., 
149 to 155 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





To give the above unequivocal 
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“| AM AN EDITOR.” 
ee 
R. WILLIAM STEINWAY spoke many truths at 
M the recent dinner of the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association in his remarks about the trade papers. 
After reviewing the general history of the trade press 
he added : 
This whole subject, as existing in the piano trade, also 
For instance, among all the 
could be called 


had had its humorous aspects. 
editors there were but one or two who 
musicians ; it was certain that nearly all the editors of 
trade papers were as innocent of piano construction as 
newborn babes and were unable to take the action out of a 
square piano, not knowing that it was screwed on under- 
neath. Yet, they undertook to teach us how to run our 
business. 

Some of them, without the least idea of the sanctity of 
any mercantile obligations, would nevertheless calmly go 
to work to teach piano manufacturers of standing and rep- 
utation, known all over the world for their reliability and 
business principles, how to conduct their business. 

These are the very things among others that have 


always appeared to us as humorous. We have re- 


ning new friends or, as he put it, ‘‘ Hooking new suckers,” 
all through the West. 

I was glad—very glad—to run across such a dear old 
friend and chum, and after I had cleared the dust from my 
throat and we had together admired the magnificent gen- 
tlemen’s café, he insisted upon introducing me to the pro- 
prietor, who, I was informed, was an amateur ’cellist of 
rare attainments, and we started to inspect the hotel. 

I will not weary you with a detailed description of this 
model hostelry—it is sufficient to say that you can get a 
cosy bedroom, with a window in it, for $1.50 per diem on 
the European plan, or you can secure a really handsome 
apartment with a bed in it, with a bathroom attached, in 
which there is both hot and cold water, and also towels, for 
$5 per diem, including three to six meals every 24 hours. 

I wish that I could speak to you more of the view of the 
lake that I enjoyed from my window. 

It was magnificent—superb—grand ! 

The next morning after my arrival, my friend the violin 
trader being still engaged with a lady amateur in his room, 
to whom he was demonstrating the merits of a mutilated 
instrument in which he takes particular pride, I thought 
that I would visit the trade. 

Incidentally I may remark that the proprietors of the 
Auditorium Hotel, to whom I showed a copy of my last 





peatedly referred to them, we have frequently alluded 


to them, and it has often been taken by some people | 
as a mere effort on our part to boom THE MUSICAL | 
CouRIER. But now when the leading authority of the 
piano trade openly expresses to his colaborers the 
identical same opinions they must carry weight with 
all who respect experience and knowledge. 

As has often before been stated by us, we do not 
know of one single industry supporting a paper or a 
series of papers supposed to be published in its in- 


terest that are conducted by men entirely and essen- 
tially ignorant of the matters they handle or rather 
bungle. When an editor (sic) of a music trade paper 


cannot write an intelligent criticism upon a musical 


instrument, when he does not know how many keys 


there are in a 74% octave piano, when he doesn't | 
know the difference between a suction bellows and a | 
pressure bellows in a reed organ, what is he to do? | 
Why, i He fills 
with blank drafts and faked checks and starts out to 
visit the trade personally and to write of them fer- 
He gives a full description of his trip, with 


t's easy enough. his inside pocket | 


sonally, 
full mention of all things that happened to him and 
some things that didn’t happen ; he chops it up into 


small paragraphs (that gains space), and he is put 
down in the minds of some people as a “brilliant 
the 
For instance : 


writer " and in minds of others as a bombastic 


buffoon. 


When the sun arose on Monday morning last it found me 
washing my face and combing my hair preparatory to mak-’| 
ing a trip to the Windy City of the West. 


After a breakfast somewhat hastily eaten, for my time 
was limited, I went directly to the train, which was also 
limited, and we pushed out of Jersey City from among the 


myriad cars that were bearing to the metropolis the busy 
throngs of bankers and brokers and commission men who 
find a pleasant rest from their daily labors in the countless | 
villas that make New Jersey so important as a residence 
place for New Yorkers. 

I thought at the time of the hundreds of busy toilers 


who had been whirled into the great depot hours and hours 
before, hastening to their places, fearful of being fined if 
they were late, carrying their meagre lunches with them, | 
and striving day by day to keep the wolf from the door, 
and I was struck with the difference between these people 
whom I had in my thoughts and those who lounged about 


me in the luxurious chairs of the smoker, settling them- 


selves for the 24 hours’ journey ahead of us all. 
Happening to glance up in turning the pages of the 


1’? which I was reading, I espied at the 


‘*Morning Journa 
farther end of the compartment an old friend of my early 
days whom I had known as a famous teacher of vocal 
music after the Italian method. 

I called the porter and told him to ask the gentleman if 


he would join me ina fresh cigar. He at once complied, 


and though I was somewhat embarrassed at first because I 


could not recail his name, we were soon plunged into a dis- | 
cussion of the strained relations now existing between the 
United States and Italy. 

After a prolonged argument I discovered that he was 
so firmly set in his opinions that more parleying would be 
useless, so bidding him a frank, open faced, Waterbury 
‘*vood merning ’’ I left him, and went into the rear car, in 
which my sleeping berth was located. 

Taking a seat by the window I gazed out upon the land- 
rapidly by thought of many 

Some of these things I shall tell you about in time 


scape sweeping me, and 


things. 


to come, but not now—not now. 

Arrived at the exposition city 1 was driven to the famous 
Auditorium Hotel, where I was greeted and caressed by 
the much abused vendor of fake fiddles who had been win- | 


| first performance there no less than 876 entertainments 


| cided to start this branch of the business, and he is the first 


| of the instrument still makes it possible for us to realize a 


paper, said that in their estimation it was by far the most 
superior journal of its class now published. It is always 
gratifying to have one’s hard labor appreciated, and here- 
after, 1am proud to say, my journal will be always found 
on file in that reading room. 

After wandering about for some time in order to accus- 
tom myself to the smoke laden atmosphere of the great 
metropolis of the West, I strolled into the warerooms of the 
K. K. Wimball Company. 

I was astonished. 

Indeed, I was amazed. 

And speaking aloud, so that I could be plainly heard in 
all parts of the palatial parlors, I exclaimed : 

‘* At last he has done it! At last he has the most superb 
warerooms in Chicago! ”’ 

A quiet gentleman, smoking a cigarette, with weak eyes, 
stepped forward and, greeting me cordially, said: 

‘* Do you wish to see Mr. Wimball ? ”’ 

I replied that I did, whereupon he informed me that his 
superior was at present rusticating at the Jekyl-Hyde Club 
House and that he was not expected in for some time. 

Then I began to look around the dark and gruesome 
rooms and wondered at the arrangement of such quarters, 
until of a sudden the whole place seemed illumjned with 
the radiance of a superior being, in whom I recognized one 
of my dearest and most brilliant friends, 

S. E. E. Oneway. 

We exchanged a few of the courtesies of the day (and 
later he refused to exchange checks) and he started to show 
me about the spacious apartments. 


First we visited the great hall, which has a seating cap- 





make Mr. W.W. Kimball ridiculous? Doesn’t it make 
Mr. E. S. Conway ridiculous? Doesn't it make the 
writer of such stuff ridiculous, and doesn’t it make the 
whole music trade press ridiculous ? : 

Of course it does. It tells one not a single thing 
of interest ; it gives one not a glimmer of news or in- 
formation ; it is simply a lot of inane rubbish strung 
together without reason, without sense and published 
weekly for the edification of those people who know 
so little of what a music paper should be that they 
call this sort of thing “ brilliant !” 





> = 


HAT indefatigable worker, Mr. Harry J. Raymore, 
- is pushing the Shaw piano for all it is worth, and 
itis truly worth a great deal. New and important 
agencies are being made all over the country, among 
the latest being A. H. Rintleman, of Chicago, and all 
who have so far handled the Shaw are enthusiastic 
over its many good qualities, its staying powers and 


| the attractions that make it an easy seller. 


Messrs. Lange & Minton are booming the Shaw at 
Burlington, Ia., as may be seen from the following 
article clipped from the Burlington “ Gazette :” 

Burlington is always sure to be at the front in musical 
matters. Lange & Minton take good care of that. The 
latest evidence of this is furnished by the arrival of a con- 
signment of the new Shaw pianos, for which the firm has 
secured the agency for the entire State and part of Illinois. 
These instruments are surely the most beautiful in design, 
the handsomest in finish and the purest and richest in tone 
the ‘‘ Gazette’’ representative ever saw or heard, and they 
are bound to create a furore in musical circles before they 
have been on the market many weeks. 

They are made by the Shaw Piano Company, a new firm 
composed of men who have spent long years in the service 
of the Chickering, Knabe and other piano manufacturers. 
This experience, backed by unlimited capital, enables them 
toturn out an instrument peerless in every way. Those 
that Lange & Minton have received are in oak, ebony and 
other woods, including one of Brazilian tiger wood, the first 
of its kind ever in the West. The first one of the new 
pianos was sold before it had been in the house twenty-four 


” man was listening to Mr. 


hours, and while the ‘* Gazette 
Minton expatiating upon them a deputation from Galesburg, 
headed by Professor Larsen, came in, saw and was con- 
quered, buying the instrument in less time than it takes to 
tell it. The Shaw justifiably ranks with the celebrated 
Chickering and Knabe, for which Lange & Minton are also 
agents, and is destined to have an equally large sale. 

Those of the ‘* Gazette’s ’’ readers who admire the beau- 
tiful should make it a point to go and see them. 





acity for over 600 people on the floor. 
It this hall 
favor since its opening last week. I am told that since the 


is astonishing how much has grown in 


have taken place within its walls, all attended by the best 
people in the city. 

Next, Mr. S. E. E. Oneway invited me to what he termed | 
the ‘*spread department,”’ and filled with pleasant antici- 
pation I ascended with him to the ninth story of the build- 


ing, where I found that the ‘*spread department ’’ was only 
a humorous title they have for their piano cover making 


place. 


Here were shown me many beautiful designs in upright 
and grand covers that were equaled in beauty only by the 


low price asked forthem. Mr. S. E. E. Oneway explained : 
‘*There has been so much talk among our competitors 


about our so called gumwood cases that Mr. Wimball de- 


man in Chicago to inaugurate the system of giving toevery 
purchaser of a piano bearing his name a close fitting cover | 
that contains a front flap permitting only the key board to | 
be exposed when it is necessary to use the instrument. 

‘‘ This, you will readily see, entirely does away with the 
necessity of dusting the instrument or of exposing the deli- 
cate case work to the light after it is once delivered to the 
customer’s home. We have found this idea very advan- 
tageous with cash customers, but particularly so with those 
who purchase on the instalment plan. 

‘* Indeed, it may be said to be one of Mr. Wimball’s hap- 
piest ideas in that the cost of the cover added to the cost 


small profit upon our pianos, which, as you know, we sell 
strictly for one price, and that the highest price we can 
get.’’ 

Descending in the steam elevator I next inspected the 
private offices of the company, in each one of which I found 
a desk well supplied with pens, ink, paper, scissors, blot- | 
ters, mucilage, and, in fact, all the articles which go to 
make up the office desk outfit of a thoroughly experienced | 

| 
| 





business man, &c. 


**s £ 


Now, what in the name of common sense has all | 
this sort of thing to do with the trade? Doesn't it | 





| of the New Music Hall. 


| factory when no such factory exists. 





HE first concert, with orchestra, of Mr, A. Victor 
Benham occurs this evening at the Recital Hall 
Mr. Benham will on this oc- 


T 


casion, as previously announced by us, play upon a 
Hardman grand piano of an entirely new scale, which 
was drawn especially for concert purposes. It is 
promised that it will be the finest instrument that 
Hardman, Peck & Co. have ever turned out, and the 


|event is looked forward to with great interest by 


piano makers and the music public in general. 
- 
N the San Francisco “ Post,” of March 31, Mr. T. 
| M. Antisell, of the Antisell Piano Company has the 
following to say : 
The piano business is now much better in the interior than it is in the city, 


owing to the fact that the city is pretty well supplied with pianos. In the 
last month we have sold 4 pianos in the little town of Redwood City, and I 


| am just sending out another catalogue there to an almost sure customer. 
| The payments throughout the country on pianos are prompt, showing that 


the prosperity so much talked about really exists. A few years ago there 
was a craze for organs, but a reaction has set in and everybody wants a 
piano now. The tendency is to increase the price of pianos, because the 
instrumentsare getting better. Dealers are also doing a safer business. 
Not long ago they sold pianos on the $5 a month instalment plan, but they 
soon found that there was no money in it. Our manufactory is in New 
York now. We moved the factory only because we introduced a very good 
patent and were forced to get nearer the best market and best point for 
shipping. You will be interested to know that the latest in pianos is a 
third pedal, which is used to so muffle the wires that only the performer 
can detect the sounds, This idea is to enable students to practice without 
irritating the nerves of unwilling listeners, 

We should like to know where in New York the 


Antisell piano factory is located. The legitimate 
piano dealers in San Francisco should not be placed 
in competition with a branch house of a New York 
This is just 
one more proof that the stencil warfare of this paper 
is justified, for were it not for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
any and every stenciler could assert with confidence 
and without fear of contradiction that he has a fac- 
tory in New York or elsewhere. Mr. Antisell, where 
is your factory in New York ? 
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NOTTIN GUNE DANG! DANG 


A NEW SOFT STOP. 


NO OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES. 


NO FELT OR OTHER MUTING 
SUBSTANCE EMPLOYED. 


NO CHANGE OF TONE. 
NO CHANGE IN TOUCH. 
































_ A UNIQUE 
INVENTION. 


YJ JHE above illustrates the new BRIGGS GRADUATING SOFT STOP, by 
means of which varying amounts of tone or ENTIRE INAUDIBILITY may 











be effected at will of the performer. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the professional world as to the value of dumb key- 
boards and practice claviers for technical development, ALL DEALERS will at once 
perceive the great advantage of being able to show a perfect piano in which are combined 
the features of both these devices. 

THE BRIGGS GRADUATING SOFT STOP is operated by a nickeled handle 
which pulls out above the treble key block and is therefore most conveniently arranged for 


facilitating technical practice. 





tt ett 


C. CC. BRICCS & CoO., 


Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 
y APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STARR—HAYNES. 


James M. Starr, Benjamin Starr, Jack 
Haynes. 


‘The praise of one reputable merchant is better than a 
bushel of parchased puffs of professionals.” 
* * 


“The judgment of the dealer who buys many pianos may 


safely be trusted by the buyer of one."’ 
- . 


“ What some artists say is not valuable, but the combined 


* * 


judgment of many experts is.’’ 
. 


‘“Trast the eye for beautiful case, the ear for tone, the 


* £+ * 


pocket for price, but the honest dealer for general excel- 


lence."’ 
o . * * 
Pianists know when touch and tone are good; dealers 


know when these good qaalities are durable.”’ 


A 


to anyone a definite idea of what the Starr piano is, 


and to those who have a knowledge of the trade at 


“wees 


CAREFUL reading of the above and a full under- 
standing of their complete meaning wili give 


large and of their own interests in particular the few 
cogent phrases must indicate the character of the in- 
strument itself as well as of those who manufacture 
and sell it. 

The portraits presented on another page will give 
to the reader an idea of the personal appearance of 
the men who have made the Starr piano an important 
factor in the trade. Of the three probably Mr. Jack 
Haynes is the best known throughout the country, 
Mr 

anufacturers, while Mr. James W. Starr represents 


Jenjamin Starr is the best known among other 


the home interests of the concern. 
Mr. Jack Haynes is a unique figure in the piano 
trade of to-day, in that he has worked himself up to 


European and Eastern representative 


the position of 
of the Starr piano and the Newman Brothers organ in 
the face of tremendous difficulties. When other men 
have rested content in being what is called “ traveling 
men” for this or that piano or organ house Mr. Jack 


Haynes has worked out his own salvation in a new 
field. There are few Western concerns represented 
in New York city, and there are few Western con- 
The 


general practice is to have a traveling man make an 


cerns properly represented throughout the East. 


innual or a semi-annual trip among the dealers this 


the Allegheny Mountains, while no other 


Western house has adequate representation in the 
Mr. 


1 his 


side of 


metropolis. Haynes turned these conditions 


right about i he established a New York 


branch for the two industries that he represents ; 


case; 
he 
opened headquarters in the centre of the city—at No. 
20 East Seventeenth street—and taking the entire 
Eastern business into his own hands, he virtually 
opened up a separate establishment in the very heart 
f } 


personally control all matters pertaining to the con- 


of his territory, trom which point he can directly and 
cerns that he represents. 

What Jack Haynes has done with the Starr piano 
1e took hold of it is too well known to require 
He has worked it from its former 


since | 
nuch elaboration. 
place as ‘one of those pianos made out West” to a 
position where the Eastern men fear the competition 
ind often fall victims to it. He has made good and 
responsible agents throughout his entire territory, 
ind in all of the claims that he has made for the Starr 
piano the instrument has backed him up. There is 
robably not a piano handled in the East that causes 


| 
| It gives 


ess complaints from dealers and customers. 
satisfaction in every respect, and everyone who owns 
influences other 


one of them becomes its friend and 


people in its favor. Therefore it is small wonder that 
such an extraordinary trade has been worked up when 
one considers these conditions and combines with 
them the exceptional popularity and the indomitable 
pluck and work of Jack Haynes. 

he warerooms in New York at No. 20 East Seven- 
teenth street are well adapted for the display of pianos 
ind organs, and here visiting dealers can at all times 
see examples of what James M. Starr & Co. do, and 
here arrangements as to territory and prices can be 


made with Mr. Haynes himself. 


One of the pleasing features of the success of Mr. 
Haynes is the working up of a retail trade and renting 


trade in the city, which has so far surpassed his most 
sanguine expectations, 
M. Starr & Co. are among the very 


Messrs. James 
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first of Western manufacturers to appreciate the im- 


portance of direct representation in the East, and 
when Mr. Jack Haynes broached the subject of a New 


| York branch to them they were quick to seize the 


idea and to fall in with his views. They had confi- 
dence in their product, they had confidence in Mr. 


Jack Haynes, and they had an abundant capital to | 


back up their opinions ; so they went into the scheme 
with true Western enterprise and have attained even 
more than Their retail ware- 
rooms is the rendezvous of a host of dealers visiting 


yas thought possible. 


| the metropolis ; it is a general headquarters for peo- 


| many years leaves Otto withouta wife. 
| The decree was granted upon the application of Charles F. Le Barbier, 


ple who handle the Starr and for people who do not 
It is hardly possible to walk into 
the warerooms without meeting some agent who is 
visiting the resident manager, Mr. Haynes, and it is 
all but impossible for anyone to escape from the 
place without taking along the impression that the 


handle the Starr. 


Starr pianos are among the best of their grade now | 


made. 


Besides these things, Mr. Jack Haynes has worked | 


up avery considerable trade for the Starr piano in 
Europe. His extensive acquaintance abroad and his 
wide experience in that field have enabled him to 
place many instruments throughout Great Britain and 
on the Continent, and this branch of his enterprise is 
on the constant increase. 

Altogether the combination of Starr-Haynes must 
be looked upon as a most fortunate one for both 
parties directly concerned and for the Eastern dealers 
and retail customers who seek full value for their 
money in an excellent piano at a reasonable price. 





JOURNALISM. 


oo 


SENSELESS 


E should suppose that a paper like the New York 

“Recorder” would have more sense than to 
publish the following news about the editor of a 
music paper in this city. All these matters are of 
no possible interest to the public, and the space de- 
voted to them in a paper could readily be filled with 
more useful and important matter, and yet such 
papers as the “ Recorder” and others will print an 
article like this : 


Complicated Matrimony. 





Otto Von Prochazka Hardly Knew Whether He Had a | 


Wife. 

If Otto Von Prochazka, the Fourteenth street music dealer and pub- 
lisher, could compose an opera embodying his own domestic experiences 
his fortune would be assured. Judge Pratt, of the Brooklyn Court, yester- 
day signed a decree which furnishes a climax, and for the first time in 
A short time ago he had two. 


whose office isin the Pulitzer Building,and who has represented Mrs 
Prochazka throughout her legal campaign. The undisputed facts are that 
the couple were married in December, 1877, and had three children, two of 
whom are living 

In 1881 Mrs. Prochazka obtained a divorce from her husband in White 
Plains. 
did not know what it meant. She continued to live with him until 1885, 
one of the children being born about two years after the divorce was 
In 1885 she says her husband employed in his music store at 12 
Linnie Bucklee, with 


granted. 
East 
whom he promptly became infatuated. 
and left her supposed husband, and he took Linnie over to Hoboken and 


woman named 
Mrs. Prochazka became 


Fourteenth street a young 


jealous 


married her 

During 1887 Linnie began an action for divorce from Prechazka, nam- 
ing his first wife as co-respondent, but was not successful in substantiating 
While this proceeding was pending the first wife went into 
Prochazka 


the charge 
court and got the decree she had obtained in 1881 set aside. 
tried to have his answer to Linnie’s suit amended so as to show that the 


courts had set aside his first wife’s divorce, and thereby declared that he | 


had a wife when he married Linnie. He was not allowed to so amend, 
but Linnie got no divorce, 

Prochazka brought suit, however, and had his marriage to Linnie an- 
nulled on the ground that he had a wife living) when he married her. 
Then his first wife, through Mr. Le Barbier, begun a second and bona fide 
action for divorce, naming Linnie Bucklee as corespondent. Prochazka, 
as a defense, set up his marriage with Linnie, which he had had, on his 
own motion, annulled. 

Judge Pratt ruled that the annulment of the first divorce obtained by 
Mrs. Prochazka left the coast clear from thetime of her first marriage and 
therefore that Linnie never was the defendant's wife in law. He there- 
fore granted the second divorce with an allowance of $10 a week alimony. 
Keynote,’ a monthly musical paper, 


“ 


Prochazka is also publisher of the 
and is well known in musical circles. 
parallel in New York history, and will serve asa precedent. 


Mr. J. Otto von Prochazka is the editor of the « Key- 
note,” which Arthur Sullivan pronounced the greatest 
musical paper on earth—before Mr. von Prochazka 
owned it. It was then a weekly musical paper that 
offered bicycles, sewing machines, perfumes, dolls, 
hair restorers, puzzles, Lydia Pinkham's vegetable 
compound and Mrs. Winslow’s sloothing slyrup as 
premiums to subscribers. Naturally the proprietor 
went bankrupt, and Mr. J. Otto von Prochazka, who as 
an American citizen had a perfect right to do so, pur- 
chased what was left of it and inverted the “ Key- | 
note” from a weekly into a whole monthly. This is | 





So far as known the case has no | 








public news and should be recorded, but the «“Re- 
corder” item, treating us to the strictly private affairs 
of our esteemed contemporary overlaps the bounds of 
proper journalism, for no one cares to read those mat- 
ters ; they are of no interest; the world, including 
the Keynote” or any other notes, musical or com- 
mercial, duly moves along toward final settlement 
without interest in these proceedings, and the 
world is totally oblivious to the whole subject. Such 
things should never be printed on principle, and 
neither are they. We congratulate Mr. von Prochazka 
/on the fact that the article has not been generally 
| noticed in any other paper. 





DECKER IN CLEVELAND. 





HE establishment of a new firm in Cleveland must 

be noted as one of the important items of 
record in this week’s paper. The gentlemen who 
have established the new house, which is to be known 
as Kirsch, Meckel & Co., are well known in Cleveland 


and have been associated for years with other estab- 
lishments in the music trade of that city. Mr. Kirsch 
was a member of the former firm of Kirsch, King & 
Co., and Mr. Meckel held an official position with the 
B. Dreher Sons Company, and was instrumental in 
| securing Mr. Kirsch’s services for the latter house at 
the time of the dissolution of Kirsch, King & Co. 
Both of these gentlemen have now left the Dreher 
Company and have leased large and commodious 
warerooms at 252 and 254 Erie street, where they will 
handle the Decker Brothers pianos as leaders. These 
instruments occupy a high rank among the very best 


elements of Cleveland’s society, and among the mu- 
sical people of that city, which is abundantly provided 
with talented professional and amateur musicians, 
no instruments are held in greater esteem or are more 
Decker Brothers 


thoroughly appreciated than the 
pianos. 

Ample capital, thorough knowledge of the business, 
push, energy and intelligence are the elements with 
which this firm are endowed, and with these qualities 
and the Decker Brothers piano as a leader there is 
no doubt of the success of the enterprise. 





IN TOWN. 


~~ 





ee following gentlemen were in town last week 


on short visits : 


ee ER EO POR ree ....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Re We BAR... cn00s os cctctvcressess easeePaxen Derby, Conn. 
| M. Steinert.......... Sep Fe ee RE RAE 2 .New Haven, Conn. 
| E. F. Droop..... osesbeavedenececadeenme Washington, D. C. 
i, Bh Rass kde he aes Sena ..-Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. M. Chase,....Chase & Moody Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 





She now says that she was forced to apply for this divorce and | 


| HE soft stop in the Briggs piano is illustrated on 
T another page in this paper, and is an entirely 
new and novel device for meeting the tone of the 
piano, with these advantages: It does not require any 
intervening substance between the hammers and the 
strings ; the tone of the piano is not affected and the 
touch is not changed. It is also a graduating stop, 
and the tone can be gradually reduced until it be- 
comes entirely inaudible. Peculiar and interesting 
musical effects can be produced of particular interest 
and the scope of the piano 
as it is called, a unique in- 


to musicians and pianists, 
itself is broadened. It is, 
vention. 


W 


The firm of Battalia & Co. have located their piano infirmary in Titus- 
ville. What they don’t know about the anatomy of a piano is very scarce. 
There will soon be better instruments in Titusville. 


E take the following from the Franklin, Pa., 
« News:” 


We do not know who Battalia & Co. are and how 
| much they know about pianos, but if they can step in 
|and improve the average piano to be found in that 
section of Pennsylvania they will be doing a great 
good to the community. There has not been a large 
house in Titusville since the great oil excitement, and 
the pianos in the neighborhood have suffered from 
the too frequent treatments of itinerant tuners and 
repairers. What Battalia & Co. are going to do about 
the matter we can’t state positively, but we are very 
much of the opinion that they are going to work off 
some stenciled pianos in exchange for old instru- 
ments. We should like to hear to the contrary for 
the sake of the good people of Titusville. 
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JACK HAYNES. 


[SEE ARTICLE “STARR-HAYNES.”| 
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A DISPATCH, dated Toronto, April 9, states that 


Heintzman's piano rooms in that city were de- 





ire 
the item is therefore incomplete as far as it concerns 


the trade. 





VARIOUS STE 


HE stencil question is considered a questionable 
T issue by our contemporaries who advocate the 
ystem of furnishing pianos from factories without 
That 


kind of business is wrong and has been considered 


the names of the makers on the instruments. 
vicious by 
Late 


inquiries on the subject will receive replies in this 


stencil policy by the best elements of the trade. 


column to-day. Here goes again : 


Lima, March 27, 189! 


Ison 


‘Swick & Re his name appears on a piano sold in this town 


Is there any such factory in New York or is ita stencil piano? By an- 
wering you will greatly oblige, Porter & Davi 
Swick & Kelso is or was the name of one of the 


worst stencil concerns in this city and is connected 


with a certain Mozart Piano Company, which is send- | 
ing out absurd circulars offering pianos at. prices that | 


indicate on their face the low grade of the stuff. 


Swick & 
worth nothing and apt to drop to pieces at any time. 


Relson is, of course, a nasty stencil box, 


* # 


Ravenswoop, IIl., March 29, 1891. 
Musical Courier 


A Boardman & Gray grand piano has been offered to me at a remark- 


ably w price, and having with great interest watched your war against 


the stencil piano I have my doubts about concluding the bargain. I never 
ear of that firm; the factory is said to be in Albany. Would you have 
he kindness, &c., to say whether that firm is a legitimate concern or not ? 


Yours respectfully, se#e ae 


The old house of Boardman & Gray is legitimate, | 


and the 
that it makes the mistake of advertising in sheets 
that push the stencil pianos and thus strengthens the 
The is 


very papers that harm its business. mistake 


evidenced in this very inquiry. Firms who are support- | 


ing stencil papers cannot complain when their sales are 


interfered with by stencil pianos which they are di- 


rectly helping to push. 


x 
FOR INQUIRY COLUMN. 
New England Homestead,”’ Springfield 
Tue Musicar Courier vor Ret 

M le ste Beat Cornish and Cottage organs made, and 
ar t , orga If what makes are the best? What is 

ean y asten pian r orgat 

The Estey organ is made at the great works of the 


t Brattleboro ; 


Estey Company, a 


a fraud—a stencil fraud; the Cornish organ is made 


at Washington, N. J]. Cornish advertise themselves 
as piano makers who sellstencil pianos; the Cot- 
tage organ is better known as the Chicago Cottage 
organ, and is made by a company in Chicago who are 
turning out thousands of low grade organs and who 


put names on the organ the dealer may select, includ- 
the dealer’s name. 
With the single exception of the Estey organ none 
of these organs deserve the name of musical instru- 
r for they are mere ¢ heap carpentry or wood- 
work on a large scale, with brass reeds set in air 
nbers and putin motion by the air drawn through 
them by means of a bellows. 
The Estey organ is a fine musical instrument that 
ed forth the highest encomiums from some of 
the greatest musical authorities and artists of Europe 
Ame i. It is a pride to this country, for it has 
elp \ the position of the United States 
in I world that is able to produce wonder- 
ful art objects For musical purposes one Estey or- 
in is worth about 921 of the three other organs put | 
tovethel 
What is meant by tencil piano or organ? A 


stencil piano and organ has a name upon it that does 


not indicate its origi Such instruments as are 


stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $30,000 ; but there 


two Heintzman establishments in that city, and 


NCIL QUESTIONS. | 


this paper, and it is upheld in its anti- | 


firm has no relation with the stencil, except 


the Beatty organ is | 


called Beatty are stencil organs, for there is no Beatty 


factory, and he gets his organs from makers of low 
grade stuff, who are willing to put his or any other 
name on them, Never buy, never touch a stencil 


instrument. 
* *+ & 


Winrie.p, Kan., March 31, 1891. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

I write you to know if Steinway makes or stencils any piano for anyone? 
If he does not I think that he is misrepresented by a certain firm at Wichita, 
this State. Please answer in your next week's Musicat. Courter, and 
oblige, Ira P. Russe. 

P. S.—I also want to know who or what the “* Thos. Shaw ’’ piano is, sold 
| at Wichita, Kan. 


Steinway pianos are Steinway pianos always and only, 


|}and anyone misrepresenting pianos with or by the 
| name of Steinway or any other reliable firm should be 
prosecuted for it. The house of Steinway make Stein- 
way pianos only. 

The “ Thos, Shaw " piano is a stencil, and as such is 
| alow grade box worth nothing, musically speaking, but 


worth considerable to the people who sell it to inno- 
cent purchasers who do not know the difference be- 
tween a stencil and a legitimate piano. 


. Wonew ac, Wis., April 7, 1891. 


WVusical Courter 


Editors 
Can you inform me whether the Lane & Co. piano is now made or 
handled by any company, and greatly oblige, 
Yours respectfully, Pror. A. K. Porrer. 


Never heard of it ; must be a stencil if it is a mod- 
| ern or a new piano. 
* * 

We learn that Wing & Son, guondam stencilers, are 
about to start piano manufacturing on their own ac- 
count. This will add to the grief and consternation 
of Mr. Amos C. James and his stencil friends, but 


then, like the grip, it cannot be helped. 





The Trade. 


-R. C. Munger, of St. Paul, is expected in town shortly. 


A. L. Hood has opened a new music’store at Whitman, Mass. 
Robert Morris has opened a new music store at Eldorado, III. 
H 


| 
| —R.C, Burton, of Utica, takes possession of his new piano warerooms 
} on May 1 


| J. Peck is exhibiting a lot of pianos and organs at Warsaw, N. Y. 


Edgar A. Rider has opened a piano and music store at Grand Junc- 
} tion, Col. 

E. A. Greenough has opened new piano and organ warerooms at 
Whitehall, N. Y. 

N. J. Haines, Jr., and William Haines, of Haines Brothers, left for 
the West last week. 


Calvin Whitney, of the A. B, Chase Company, Norwalk, was in Sa- 
vannah last Saturday. 
Charles B. Hawkins has been engaged as traveling man by the Brown 
& Simpson Company, of Worcester. 
—E 
Ayres & Wygant, Chicago, line of goods. 


D. Harden is the name of a new dealer at Joplin, Mo., who sells 


—The Osceola, Ia., ** Sentinel’’ says that the Kimball Organ Company, 

of Creston, la., has opened a branch at Osceola, 

George W. Gilbert’s music store at Pottstown, Pa., has been removed 
to 20 North Hanover street in a new large building. 

The Allmendinger Organ Company, of Ann Arbor, have just ordered 
a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of new machinery. 

John Schoepfle has succeeded to the business of R. J. Rife, of San- 
dusky, whose death was announced last week in this paper. 

The Starr Piano Works made a large shipment of pianos to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and St. Paul, Minn., yesterday.—Richmond, Ind., ** Item.” 

During the month of March the Waterloo Organ Company shipped 
127 cabinet organs and 18 pianos of their manufacture.—Rochester ** Dem- 
ocrat.”’ 

L. L. Gable, formerly of Osage, Ia., opens a large piano wareroom on 
May 1 at Independence, Ia., and will have the Decker Brothers pianos 
as leaders. 





Messrs. Hargar & Blish, of Dubuque, Ia., the enterprising piano and 
organ dealers of that section of lowa, are doing a fine trade with Decker 
Brothers pianos, 


—The illustrated trade edition of the York ** Daily” contains a full 
description of the factory and organ styles of the Weaver Organ and 
Piano Company of that flourishing town, 


j -Mr. Edward P. Mason, the president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
| and Piano Company, left Boston last week for Chicago, expecting to re- 
turn within a short time, probably via New York, 


The Leipsic piano manufacturer Julius Bliithner and Dr. Carl Rei- 
necke have joined the committee of the musical section of the German 
exhibition, to be opened in London on the 9th prox. 

A big concert is projected to take place in Camden, N. J., on April 21, 
at the rooms of R. C. Mason, the piano and organ man of that town. We 
learn that over 2,000 invitations have been extended. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Leigh, the head salesman at J. & C. 
Fischer's retail warerooms, married the granddaughter of the late P. T. 
Barnum, and that the little Nancy Leigh of whom so much has been lately 
written, since she was the favorite of the great showman, is the infant 


daughter of the gentleman who has won so many friends and admirers in 
the handsome rooms in the “ Judge” Building. 

—John M. Smyth's piano and furniture wareroom, Madison, near Hal- 
stead, was destroyed by fire on Sunday. He sold the Connor piano. 

—Mr. Wm. Munroe, of the New England Piano Company, of New 
York, has about recovered from his attack of the grip and is again at his 
post as courteous as ever and glad to see his old friends. 

—W. P. Van Wickle, manager of the Washington Bradbury branch, left 
on Monday on a business trip through Maryland, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, to visit all the prominent dealers in that section. 

Mr. Jacob Farrand, who died in Detroit on April 3, was the father of 
Wm. R. Farrand, of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, and was 
known as one of the most respected citizens of that community. 

—Marie Tempest, who is a guest at the Thorndike during her Boston 
engagement, has manifested a great preference for the Everett piano, and 
has had one sent to her apartments. She finds much pleasure in its use.— 
Boston “ Times.” 

— When Steve J. Owens’ music store at Lancaster, Pa., was opened last 
Monday morning it was discovered that four upright pianos and an 
organ were considerably damaged by water, which had escaped from a 
pipe in an upper room, 

—Mr. Frank W. Thomas, of Albany, has hit upon a neat scheme for 
calling attention to his tuning department by issuing a small circular on 
the case of the piano and laying particular stress upon the necessity of 
having instruments regularly treated by competent tuners. 

George W. Tietz, who formerly conducted a music store on East Main 
street, is said to have fled the city, leaving his wife and several children in 
destitute circumstances. A woman to whom he has been paying considera- 
ble attention of late is reported to have accompanied him.—Amsterdam 
“ Democrat.” 

—Announcement is now made that F. G. Smith will add another to his 
list of branch houses, this time at Milwaukee, Wis. This means the prac- 
tical absorption of the business of J. S. Lake, but as Mr. Smith had fora 
long time practically controlled this concern the official change is only 
a formality. 

—The Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, has bought of L. E. Yeaw 
a sightly tract of land just east of its extensive factories, and will convert 
it into a handsome public park, The site isa commanc‘s one and over- 
looks a part of the village, as well as a portion of the Coaccticut Valley.- 
Burlington “ Free Press.”’ 

—Granv Forks, N. D., April 6.—Special.—S, Minacker, ex-music dealer, 
held to the District Court by Justice Devoy, charged with embezzlement | 
preferred by C. R. Stone, agent of W.J. Dyer & Brothers, of St. Paul. 
The case of Minacker against C. R. Stone, charging larceny of musical 
goods delivered to him by Mrs. Minacker valued at $240, was dismissed for 
want of sufficient evidence, Both men were rearrested Saturday after- 
noon upon new complaints,—Minneapolis ** Tribune,”’ 

—Edward G. Moran, a retired piano manufacturer, died of pneumonia 
at his residence, 307 East Fourteenth street, Saturday afternoon. He was 
formerly a member of the piano manufacturing firm of A. H. Gale & Co., 
which wasin the piano business for 30 ye rsin this city. About 25 years 
ago Mr. Moran retired from business, and the firm went out of existence. 
He leaves a widow and three children. The funeral services took place 
from the house yesterday afternoon, and was conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, assistant rector of St. George’s Church. The body was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

j 7 ANTED-—Scales and patterns for two sizes of upright pianos, a 
small or medium and a large size, Give price and details to 


** Scale,” care of this paper. 

\ J ANTED—A traveling piano man, who don’t know anything at all 
about the business, and who can travel on less than $10 a day. 

All he needs is good address, common sense, ordinary business intelligence 

and a knowledge of the raiJroad connections. Address, *‘ Durner,’’ care of 

Tue Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


A 


Steinway & Sons at the London International Exhibition of 
1862, was used by Miss Janotha at her concert at St. 
James’ Hall on March 13. It 
that Messrs. Steinway & Sons obtained the award at the 
exhibition of 1862. This instrument was originally pur- 
chased by Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co. from Messrs. Stein- 


Two Interesting Relics. 
ROSEWOOD concert grand, No. 4607, hav- 


ing the old style carved legs, and exhibited by Messrs. 


was for this instrument 


way, and was sold by Messrs. Cramer in the usual way of 
business. It passed through several hands, and finally was 
discovered in a dancing academy in the Euston road, where 
it was identified by Mr. Eshelby, Messrs. Steinway’s Lon- 
don manager. Mr. Eshelby was enabled to purchase it, 
and it now stands in the showrooms at Steinway Hall, 
London. The for its many 


years of hard wear, and indeed after revarnishing it looks 


instrument is little the worse 
almost as good as new, holding its own with many an in- 
strument of the present day. Messrs. Steinway are not un- 
reasonably proud of this teStimony to the lasting qualities 
of their pianos. 

Messrs. Steinway & Sons have also lately come into pos- 
session of one of the upright pianos exhibited by them at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867. It is a medium sized instru- 
ment, in rosewood case, and is numbered 13,177. The 
piano was purchased at the Paris Exhibition by a Mr. 
Cahen, a private gentlemen resident inLondon. Mr. Cahen, 
after using the instrument for 23 years, has lately ex- 
changed it for one of the mcre recent patterns of Steinway 
grands.—London ‘‘ Music Trades Review.” 
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THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
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LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY; 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NBW YORK. 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
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(* Post-Dispatch,”’ April 6.) 


and pretty private secretary, a criminal ac- 
of fondness for his 


Br 
tion f 


SINESS complications, the employment of 


or embezzlement, rumors undue 


imanuensis and their flight together to St. Louis are fea- 
tures in the downfall of Oliver Wiggins. Two months ago 
he was the manager of a prominent music house at Evans- 

Ind., and held a high head in the social and com 
mercial circles of that flourishing little Indiana city. Two 


days ago he was arrested in this city and spent an hour in 
dover at the Four Courts. 

Wigs 
the best people of that little city and Louisville, 


Oliver ins was raised in Evansville and grew up 


icross the river. He married well, and for the past two 


irs has lived with his wife and interesting family in one 


of the most aristocratic residences in Evansville. He was 


Jloyed as manager for the Schmidt music house, a con 
of The latter, 


in 


7 
t 


Charles Ritter. In 


the 


ler the control 


lition to hi music establishment, was 


interest 


employed in the management of a local banking 


use nd was looked upon as a most substantial citizen. 


foremost in all of Evansville’s business enterprises 


is capital at the back of his schemes. 


:onths ago his failure was announced and 
Evansville financial circles were shocked to their innermost. 
house assigned for the benefit of its cred- 
tors and then the banking establishment closed its doors. 
es were found to be in bad shape and the 

rossips ran rife with rumors of the most sen 
nal nature I'he affairs were placed in the hands of a 


and Wi a tried and trusted man, was again 


rins, 


music house 


for the purpose of avoid. 
sing out of the stock. 

‘lara E. Erthal first figures in the 
was the daughter of a well-known 
manufacturer and iron worker, whose shops, while not ex- 
iced him in a prominent position in the busi 
of the little city. The young lady had just 


eth year, and her dark brunette beauty 


ract attention to her literary and musical 
nts. M Erthal wasa thorough musician, 
thi 


her tastes in this 


for 


acted as 


of gratifying 


pecuniary gain she had some 


lure of the Schmidt house 


nt for the firm. When Wiggins was rein- 


1e 
of the 


concern under the trustee’s juris 


Miss Erthal and employed her as private 
In this capacity the young lady 
ler the 


her intimacy with Wiggins, 


weeks. friends and 


l rticed 


such to the necessities (sic) of their 


ide of forty, but he had a 
little ones, and the thought of these 
| voice which would speak 
nt Wig 


com] 


gins, against whose hon 
jlaint, was taken into 
tody on the strength of a warrant charging him with 
in custody only a short time when 
ficient bond released to await a 
Miss Erthal 


that she was going on a short 


and was 
was two weeks ago. 


and when objections were made 
icked up her effects and left 
hat night she left Evansville. 


found that Oliver Wiggins was also 


e first time the least suspi 


investigation, only to 
had been seen together 
train for the 


to the chief of the 


nd Evansville 
t iS Suspicions 

operate with the Louisville 
ndeavor to locate the runaways. 
at the couple had gone to Kansas 
hat point searched high and 
to Chief 


h was followed 


legram was sent 


by a 
losing photographs of 
ids of 


10 were assigne don 





Detectives 
igh the post office was 


locating the fugitives. 


Hlowing day Wigs ind Miss Erthal called together 
were shadowed to the 
ed at the 


reets. 


ielivery window and 


1 widow, Mrs. Dietz, who lis 


er of 1 


rned a message 


south- 
iirteenth and Warren st This much 
was sent to Evansville asking that some 
erson be sent at once to positively identify the couple as 
into custody. 

of April 1. That 
Louisville and 
iis. He arrived at the Four Courts 
irly on the morning 2d inst. and went at once tothe 
of Chief Harrigan. When Viehle and 


ted for duty at 9 o’clock they proceeded to the 


ry were taken 


evening night the err- 


irl’s father boarded the Evansville ex 


ress and came to St. Lo 
of the 


otfice Detectives 






] } 
leyter re] 





residence of Mrs. Dietz only to learn that Wiggins and Miss 








| Erthai had not remained the previous night at the house. 
During their inquiry the officers had learned that Wiggins 
was well known to the proprietor of a music house on 
Olive, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, and to this 
establishment they directed their steps. 
At the corner of Thirteenth and Locust streets they came 
face to face with the objects of their search. Both Wiggins 


and Miss Erthal were taken completely by surprise, yet | 


maintained their composure to a remarkable degree. It 
was a walk of but a few blocks to the Four Courts, and the 
quartet soon entered the private door leading to Chief Har- 
rigan’s office. 

Then ensued a heartrending scene. Mr. Erthal, a gray- 
haired man, the convulsive twitchings of whose naturally 
strong face showed the agony he endured, threw his hands 


on his daughter’s shoulders, dropped his head and arms | 


and sobbed aloud in his sorrow. Miss Erthal shook him 
off and moved away. 

‘*My daughter! my daughter!’’ moaned the frenzied 
man, ‘‘to think that you should have so disgraced yourself 


> 


and your father! ’’ And he dropped into a convenient chair 
and gave way to his feelings of humiliation and disgrace 
which he had striven in vain to overcome. 

Neither Wiggins nor Miss Erthal had uttered a word. 
soth calm and Then Major Harrigan 


stood impassive. 


tooka hand. By close and careful questioning he so con- 
fused the couple that Wiggins refused to converse and Miss 
Erthal burst into tears. Wiggins was then removed from 
the room and an effort was made to prevail upon the young 
But she was obstinate, and 


Detec- 


lady to return to her home. 
Major Harrigan ordered Wiggins to be locked up. 
tives Viehle and Ziegler conducted the suave music man to 
a cell in the holdover and left him to his reflections. 

It took Miss Erthal less than an hour to change her mind. 
Wiggins had sent Major Harrigan a communication asking 
what charge was preferred against him. He was answered 
to the effect that he would be informed in due time. 

Then he changed his tune and asked to see Miss Erthal. 


When again brought into the chief’s office he begged the | 


young lady to return with her father to her home, which 


she agreed to do only after being assured that on the | 


The 


strength of her promise Wiggins would be released. 


prisoner was then given his liberty and his present where- | 
| low townsmen would earnestly co-operate with the mayor 


abouts are not known. Before he left the Four Courts he 


told Chief Harrigan that he would appear in Evansville at 


the time the embezzlement case was called 
tried hard to reassume the bold face he had worn previous 
to his incarceration. 

That same night Mr. Erthal and his daughter left for 
Evansville together. To put the matter in as favorable a 
light as the circumstances would permit, the father insisted 
that there had been no wrongdoing on the young lady’s 
part, and intimated that Wiggins’ only object in inducing 
his daughter to leave her home was to prevent the county 
authorities from subpeenaing her to testify against him in the 
embezzlement action. Wiggins’ deserted wife and their 
seven children are still in Evansville, and the little city is 
all agog with excitement over the sensational happening. 

Wiggins had been offering St. Louis piano houses 
the Black & Keffer pianos made by a small concern on 
First avenue here, and among other things claimed 
that the piano was “in reality the Lindeman, but 
much improved,” this being the exact language he 
Of course that This 


probably the end of Wiggins. 


used. claim is a fraud. is 


When He Was Mayor. 
HE following message emanated from Col. 
Wm. Moore when he was Mayor of Idaho Springs, 
Col,, and was issued in May, 1881. The Colonel is now en- 
gaged in issuing Everett pianos by the thousands : 
Mayor’s Message. 
To the Council of the Town of Idaho Springs : 

GENTLEMEN—I consider it proper now, at the commence- 
ment of the municipal year, to present to your notice my 
views respecting the present condition of the interests of 
our town and the system of management to be pursued in 
order to promote the general prosperity and welfare of our 


citizens. 


for trial, and | 


While carefully avoiding all extravagance in our expendi- | 


tures we must bear in mind that our continued prosperity 
will be greatly promoted by the carrying out of such 
measures as will tend to make our town pleasant and 
attractive as a place of residence, and thereby attract 


mineral springs, which are calculated to attract all classes 
of of health and 
pleasure, as those whose aim in visiting the great West is 
to invest the capital of their friends and selves in mining 


tourists, as well as those in search 


and other kindred enterprises. 

In the course of the next thirty days our water works 
will be completed, and the mains will enable our firemen to 
obtain an ample supply of water for the extinguishment of 
fires, if any occur. 

We have a large and efficient fire department composed | 


capital to us. In addition to our great mineral wealth we 
have the charms of climate, location and health giving 


of our best and most active citizens, officered by men of | makes of pianos and organs.—Pittsburgh ‘* Chronicle,” 


jasecity and experience and provided with apparatus of 

the most approved character. The gratitude of the town 
is well merited by the retiring chief and assistant of the de- 
partment for the faithful and effective manner in which 
they have performed their duties, and the reputation they 
| have made for our department may be safely confided to 
| their successors. 

Additional buildings will be erected during the year for 
the accommodation of our fire department, and steps will 
be promptly taken for the purchase of a suitable fire alarm 

| bell. 

Our thoroughfares require grading in many places, and a 
uniform system of sidewalks should be adopted and main- 
tained. 

Our public school is in excellent condition, the attend- 
ance being large and the teachers competent and trust- 
worthy. 


| 


| A healthy religious sentiment is being fostered among us 


by the efforts of our earnest and worthy clergymen, which 
is manifesting itself in the erection of new and handsome 
churches and the increased attendance on public worship. 

It is of the highest degree of importance that the plant- 
ing of trees by our citizens should be encouraged ; nothing 
can add more to the beauty of our town than the presence 
of continuous rows of shade trees along our streets. More 
care should be exercised by our citizens and the authorities 
in preventing the accumulation of wood, lumber and other 
rubbish in our streets and alleys, This practice gives an 
unsightly appearance to the town, prevents the proper 
passage of vehicles, furnishes fuel in the event of a fire 
and may often cause dangerous interference with our fire- 
men in the performance of their duties. 

The nuisance of stray animals should be more carefully 
guarded against, and the pound regulation should be more 
strictly enforced. 

In the near future the subject of forming a public park 
for recreation and amusement for the children will become 
worthy of consideration. 

I congratulate our citizens upon the healthy condition of 
our town finances, the absence of gambling saloons and 
other disreputable establishments, and the general moral 
character of the town. 

Finally I would express a heartfelt desire that all my fel- 


and council to make Idaho Springs assume its destined posi- 
tion as the leading summer resort and mining centre of this 
portion of our State, feeling confident that with such as- 
sistance our efforts will be crowned with success and that 
our labors will be rewarded with prosperity and happiness, 
as well as the satisfaction of knowing that each one of us 
has done his fair and honest duty. 
WILLIAM Moore, 
Mayor of Idaho Springs. 


New Publications. 





Whaley, Royce & Co., Toronto. 


These people have just published an “Illustrated Whole- 


” 


sale Catalogue ’’ of musical instruments manufactured and 
imported by them and a separate catalogue of the ‘‘Im- 
perial’’ military band and solo instruments. These two 
catalogues cover the entire line of musical merchandise, 
and are gotten upina liberal style, evidently at a large 
cost, but it will pay the house. 
S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago. 

We reserve for future review the following compositions 

from the press of this old and well-known house : 


‘Cradle Song ’’—Violin and piano...........Emil Liebling 
g I g 


as 3 Serer eh eee ere as 
Pfeiffer & Conliff, Washington, D. C. 
Cradle Song, piano... 04 coscocseccccccors D. G. Peiffer 
Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 
‘« Spell of the Waltz ’—Song........ -Grace Worcester Root 
“St. Agnes ’’—Song.. Le be oS DPR .....Horace Ellis 


{....C. E. Havens, (organist First 
) Baptist Church, Chicago.) 
Thos. Goggan & Brother, Galveston, 


Six pieces, piano— 


‘“‘Cantate Domino’”’. 


1. ‘*Bell Ringing Polka Rondo”’...... ) 

2. ‘* Dreaming Reverie’’....... secene | 

3. ‘Gabriella Polka’’........... | <n . : 

4. ‘‘Jollity Rondo”’. ........... ems Theo. Moelling 
5. **Sweet Love’’...... é5.4p Pee apes | 

6. ‘*Palchritude Gavotte’’........... J 


‘‘Amelia Waltz,’’ piano 
The latter is Mexican music. 


—A young man about 20 years of age, by the name of Charles Meggi 
son, was arrested last evening on a warrant sworn out by C, A. Stickle, 
of the Century Piano Company, charging the larceny of $100. Meggison 
has been employed as collector for the company, and is said to have taken 
the sum from an amount which he had collected.—Minneapolis ‘‘ Trib 
une,” April 2. 

—Mr. J. S. Brown, so well known in Western Pennsylvania as the re 
presentative of the Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ Company, has 
established a music house at 181 Lacock street, Allegheny, under the firm 
name of J. S. Brown & Co, Limited. All kinds of musical instruments, 
sheet music, &c., will be kept in stock, as well as the leading and reliable 















Receiver Appointed. 
AST week’s Musicat Courier published the 
information regarding the appointment of the re- 
ceiver of the firm of C. Schmidt & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
We publish to-day the legal decision of Judge Maier, which 
explains the law and the facts of the case: 

‘The motion is made by the defendants to dissolve the 
temporary restraining order heretofore granted and to re- 
voke the appointment of Jas. W. Lauer as receiver, for the 
reasons set forth in the motion. 

** The evidence discloses the following facts: The firm of 
C. Schmidt & Co. was doing a large business in selling mu- 
sical instruments, chiefly pianos and organs. It had, be- 
sides its house in Evansville, four branch house, and that 
its stock before and at the time of the making of the mort- 
gages and transfers to the defendants, Cook, Uhl & Baird, 
goods and stock, including choses in action, of the proba- 
ble value anywhere from $35,000 to $70,000; that Charles Rit- 
ter, one of the members of said firm, was tellerin the First 
National Bank of the city of Evansville, and as such gave 
three bonds for the faithful dischargeof his duties, each for 
$25,000, being for the years 1888, 1889 and 1890 ; that said 
Cook, Uhl & Baird, together with his copartner, Schmidt, 
became his sureties ; that the said bank has charged Ritter 
with misappropriating its funds aggregating about $65,000, 
and was making claim on said sureties for reimbursement ; 
that said Ritter was arrested on the charge of having em- 
bezzled the funds of the bank, and was required to give 
bail for $25,000 for his appearance in the District Court of 
United States ; that said Cook, Uhl & Baird 
sureties on said recognizances ; that after the charge of 


became his 


such appropriation was made by the bank his sureties on 
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said bonds secured three mortgages from said Ritter & | 
Schmidt of all the partnership property of C. Schmidt & 
Co., as well as of their separate property, which latter was 
of the probable value of $25,000—-$9,000 of which was the 
separate property of Ritter’s wife, who can defeat any re- 
covery as against her—to secure them against any liability 
on their said bonds ; and when they became sureties on 
said bail bond they took a further mortgage to indemnify 
them. 

‘* After the execution of these several mortgages all the 
property of the firm was placed in the possession of the 
mortgagees by the partners, including the choses in action, 
and said mortgagees are now selling said property and col- 
lecting said choses in action ; that the firm of C. Schmidt & 
Co. has ceased to do business and is wholly insolvent. 
The liability of the mortgagees is contingent and uncer- 
tain ; that it will require considerable time to wind up the 
business of the firm as well as to establish the liability of 
said mortgagees on their bonds. The firm debts, outside 
of plaintiff's, cannot be stated from the evidence. Under 
this state of facts shall the motion of the defendants be 
granted ? 

‘In considering this evidence I have arrived at the fol 
lowing conclusions : 

‘The complainant in this case, among other allegations, 
charges that Charles Schmidt and Charles Ritter were dis- 
posing of the firm property to pay the separate debts of 
Ritter, with intent to cheat, hinder, delay and defraud the 
partnership creditors, including plaintiffs. The charge of 
fraud can only have reference to the preference given to 
the separate creditors of Ritter in mortgaging and trans- 


ferring the property of the firm. This of itself does not 





constitute fraud, there being no charge of fraud against 


S77 


the mortgagees, which would be necessary before the 


court could consider the question at all. There is no doubt 
of the right of members of a firm to dispose of the firm’s 
property while in their possession to pay either the firm or 
their separate creditors, as they may choose. ‘The laws of 
Indiana sanction such a disposition, allowing the debtor to 
pay one creditor to the full exclusion of all others, operating 
as it often does as a legal fraud upon creditors ignored. 

‘In this view of the law Ritter and Schmidt, comprising 
the firm of C. Schmidt & Co., had a legal right to exempt 
the mortgages complained of to secure or pay the separate 
debts of Ritter. 


‘It appears the liability of the sureties is contingent i 


ana 
uncertain as to amount, yet by virtue of the mortgages 
they have an interest in the property and its disposition, 
The fact that the 
firm has ceased to do business and dispossessed all 


of its property, and being also hopelessly insolvent, is a 


which the court is bound to protect. 


itself of 
substantial dissolution of the copartnership. The creditors 
of the firm, if they hope to have their claims paid in whole 
or part, must look to and follow the partnership assets 

which, as stated, are now in the possession of Ritter’s sure 
ties, and whether anything and how much can be realized 
for them depends upon the extent of the liability of his 
sureties. The property, being in the hands of the sureties 
by the consent of the owners, is of a character which re 

quires it to be sold without delay, and amounts outstanding 
ought to be collected, else they may be lost. If it were 
real estate or of a character that it could be kept without 
expense or deterioration, and especially if it could be 
made to yield an income, then no receiver ought to be ap 

rht to 


pointed. But it isconceded by the parties that it oug 


be sold, hence the hardship of depriving the mortgagees of 
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WEAVER « ORGAN. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED 'YERRITORY. 








ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


YORK, PA. 


, THE 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT 


“MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 


Organ of the Day. 


REP- 


BESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 





ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 


|_ ORING 
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Co. 


BRELLMER 
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HAZLETON, PA. 


Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PRICE. 








A 
Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time, 
reduce labor, 
preserve health, 
save money, 
prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 





BERLIN, SO., 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of Imitations.) 

To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full eirticulars onty 

app-ication to the above adcress, 


Ks, 


| SIDE VIEW, FRONT VIEW 


TO DEALERS On 








BOSTON. 





327 Broadway. 


PSALTERY. 
CLAVICEMBALO. 
VIRGINAL. 
SPINET. 
HARPSICHORD. 
CLAVICHORD. 
PIANOFORTE. 


One of the greatest steps in the history of the 
Pianoforte is the Screw Stringer, an improved method 
of holding the strings, invented and patented in 
1883 by Mason & Hamlin, and which has proved so 
successful that the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOFORTE 


Is fast becoming as famous as the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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tl »ssession can hardly be considered as a serious one. 


1e pe 
rhe leading que Of what benefit could are 


Schmidt & 


stion is: 


eiver be to the pl iintiffs or the creditors of C. 


Ce lhe mortgages throw no light upon the question, | to anyone? 

vhat shall be done with the surplus, if any, after the 
lity of the mortgagees has been discharged. wealth and of good standing. 
There can be no question about the property or the 
t to have any surplus distributed among the firm and creditors will be protected ? 
lito If this cannot be done equitably without the | 

i f the court, then a receiver ought to be appointed. 
It will take some considerable time to dispose of this ' cation of the surplus. 


| prope rty and to establish the liability of the sureties, ind 
| during all this time shall this music property be left with 
the sureties accountable to no one and under no obligation 


‘* The point has been made that these men are men of 


| what guarantee does it offer that the rights of the firm’s 
They are not accountable to 
any court or tribunal for the disposition of the property. 
Nothing can hinder them from making an improper appli 


“The “fact that theese sureties have priority over the 
firm’s creditors, who have contributed to create the very 
fund which they now control, is certainly a great advan- 
tage. While the general creditors have 
property for the payment of their debts, they have at least 
an equitable claim upon it subject to the rights of the 


no lien on this 


This may be conceded, but 
mortgages. 

‘In view of these facts and the surroundings of the 
case, Iam inclined to the opinion that this immense prop- 
erty ought to be controlled by the court and the proceeds 
equitably distributed under its orders. It is therefore 
ordered that James W. Lauer be appointed receiver.”’ 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


CHARLES C CURTISS “BM MRIGAT fouls DEDERICK 
oar ie a “SECY & TREAS: 
“DIRECTORS Y, TH = XG , Sratien 
We Phat ak RRS Dg ERS Ax 
: ‘ MP } ahha: f 


¢ B oo Me BS , 
HAS Bangor i ER or re) Hrices Ss. 


Mee en Gemalt Pr Piano Ca 
JOUN W MASON, Daye 
"Spy prdtiw Ca. 
CHARLES C.CORNSS. 


WABAS H Ave NU E = siti 
CHICAGO. » = PIAN25. 








Cor. W. Chicago Ave. ¢ & Dix St., Chicago, "ig 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England; Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 





and examine these organs. 


4 


“=” JACK HAYNES, 20 East [7th St.. New York. 





| THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEO. P BENT. MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


/ MANUFACTURER BY W. M. DERTHICK, 


GHIGAGO | sts IS remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
° | has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features, each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO 60, "2 sn. 








A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
| ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
| poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3 Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 


r 

lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 

|} posers, Moritz Moszkowski 
4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 

a pro minent characters in music, past and present. 
| &,—Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
| characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: 6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 
7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 


Phrases 
8.—Complete Musical 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


149 and 15 
CHICAGO. 


Superior Street, 


Dictionary of Important 





Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

es 9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

WwW. H. 8 3USH we c Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 


every difticult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature The publishers invite correspondence with 
inyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 
MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C0, 


Music Publishers, 


Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; | Clough & Warren Organs. 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, Agents Wanted. Call 
Acents WanTep CHICAGO, ILL, | 259 Wahashk Avenue, 








or address 


CHICAGO 








._@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
@@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
ORI OAGO. 


, STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 












} Washington 
x  Desplaines Sts. 


 —— 














PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER | 
FACTORY 


IN THE WORLD. 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, - 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 








Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections, 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of W7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, | 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | 


4 NEW ¢ YORK. ¢ | 





MIAW PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY. 








FACTORIES: ERIE, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—-AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, | 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








AEESTABLISHED 1853 | 


“— 


Se : 
it ( GRAND), SQUA 


\ Pans OREM HERS 


PARE; &.UR 
PIANO FORTE ACTION: 


—! 


Rig V4 


y 





} 6131 to M7 BROADWAY, 
: = 


NE 
~ 
> 


SPECIA ~ “ Cambridgeport Mass- 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


AR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 





RC BACN 


lateRAVEN & 


’ 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


TAND! > : Particulars on ove ay al gaia 


application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 











NEW YORK . 
Sole atos and Cowade@?{ 26 Warren St., New York, : 


a Rea 
5 ‘ m 
ok 


3 cnt 
DRedcresi kl 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


PIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY, 


915 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 











A ANUPACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N, ¥ 


to the M f 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N., Y¥. 


I 


Breeklyn. 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
all New York 


Address 


Ha, | 
292 Fulton 8t., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapevury Music 


290 & 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished om 
A pplication. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS 
GON, MICH 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


AND MUSKE- 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 182. 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
S0) ~ ORGANS, 


60 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, - 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Very True. 


HE Pittsburgh “ Volksblatt,” in its issue of 





Monday, February 23, contains, under the heading of | 


A Class Journal of the First Rank,’’ the following flatter- 
r comments on THE Musical Courier : 


** Among 
‘Volksblatt’ is scarcely one of a non-political nature which 


if 


the numerous exchanges of the Pittsburgher 


is more welcome than the New York musical paper, THE 
M . Courter, from which we so frequently quote in our 
columns. The paper is now in the twelfth year of its just 
as useful as commendable existence. It enjoys the most 
enviable reputation as a class journal of the first rank, not 

ily among musicians, performers as well as composers, 
imateurs, members of musical societies of every descrip- 
and families in whose homes the divine art is culti- 
vated, but also in the salesrooms, offices and factories of 
those wl 


of 
The former numerous class of people read THE MusicaL 


ture musical instruments. 


COURIES 
I 


on account of its pointed editorials, its ever un- 


ised and learned criticisms, and on account of the musi- 


al news not only of this but every country of the civilized 


it contains. 


they manufacturers, dealers or salesmen, are subscribers 


world which Those in the music trade, be 


on account of the knowledge, judgment and justice dis- 


played by this paper in the description of all kinds of 


musical instruments and because of the fearless and un- 


compromising manner with which all kinds of frauds, and 


specially the manufacture and sale of so-called stencil 


instruments, 7. ¢., instruments which do not bear the true 


name of their maker, are exposed. Families who are in 
tending purchasers of a piano, an organ or any other valu- 
ible musical instrument, should also read this portion of 
the paper with special attention, as it has often happened 
that through the comparatively small sum of $4 per annual 
subscription people have saved hundreds of dollars, which 
would otherwise have been thrown away in the purchase 


of stencil instrument.”’ 


poor, 


More About Morehouse. 


‘E was made last week’s Mu- 


hai tach coat 


10 occupy themselves with the sale and manufac. | 


COoOURI 


about the make so she is in good order and intune. She 
| can stand for herself until Paid for, let me hear from you 
right away. Respectfuly, Mrs. A. A. ROUGHTON. 








What Mr. Field Says. 

- a recent interview published in the St. 

Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,’’ Mr. O. A. Field, of the Jesse 
French Piano and Organ House, says : 

** All kinds of wood have been tried for the cases and 


covers of pianos, but none have been found to answer the 
purpose better than mahogany. It is almost as hard as 
iron, it is sonorous, it never splits or cracks with uneven 
temperature if properly treated, it never warps, and in 
every respect it is as well suited to the purpose of the piano 


maker as though it had been devised especially for his use. 
| So perfect is it in every way that even the so-called rose- 
| wood pianos are not unfrequently made of mahogany with 
| rosewood veneer. The only conceivable objection to ma- 
| hogany is the color, which is too light to suit present taste. 
Almost 


all is stained much darker than the original wood, and the 


Very little mahogany is seen in its natural color. 


burls or knotty places, when the staining is applied, become 
The 


sometimes on a fine piano no less than nine coats are ap- 


almost black. varnish tends to make it darker, for 
plied, and so thick is the varnish that a scratch, if not too 
deep, may be rubbed off and completely effaced.” 


Beats Union Square. 
Borpentown, N. J., April 6. 
ASBERT CLEMENT, a charcoal burner in 
Burlington County, N. J., isin great luck. He found 
$1,700 in greenbacks in an old violin, which he bought for 
80 cents at a pawnbroker’s sale in Philadelphia. 

Clement has a taste for music, but was too poor to buy a 
violin. Chance took him to Philadelphia, and while there 
he stumbled across a pawnbroker’s sale. Having plenty 
of time on his hands, he stopped to look on. 

The old violin was put up. The first bid was 25 cents. 
Clement had a spare dollar in his pocket and he gathered 
He 


The other fellow responded with another raise of 10 cents, 


up courage to bid. raised the first bidder 10 cents. 





EFERENC in 
LC ieR of the transactions of one Morehouse at | 


of that city, gives the following addi 


ICAL Cour 
The ** Bee 


tional information : 


R 


naha 


, pe ar tré ictions of G. K. Morehouse came to light 
erda | 
lorchouse K 1¢ pian f the Chickering consignment to his | 

He erw mortgaged it to C. E. De Roberts for $135. When 
ny t r ye Roberts obtained possession of the piano and 
‘ a use on Dodge street, between Fifteenth 
ci rre ‘ h largest sack of all the Morehouse credi 
rt e wl abouts of the instrument and endeavored to re- 
t. De Robe earning of this intention on the part of Morrell, 
ric no away. So once more Morrell got the worst of a deal. 

M | nary hearing in the police court yesterday and 
er the District Court in the sum of $400. The prisoner 
he county jail, much to the relief of the city jail officials, who 
Morehouse made them more trouble than any 10 ordinary 


and is going to give up the charcoal burning business. 


Letter. 


y Po, Tyrell County, N. ¢ 


An Unique 
B , March 26, 1891 

oe fon 
in advertisement in the Sunday ‘+ Herald,’’ a Boston 


of a great bargains in Pianos; as | wish to purchase 


1 thought I would see what terms you would give, I 
wish to buy one onthe Instalment plan. I want you to see 
what kind of a Upright Piano you can sell me for 50 dol 
irs, it is such a long way the Freight will be quite an Item, 


it if you can sell me one for 5 dollars down and then 10 
very 3 months up to the last payment to let that be 
I would like a good second Hand 


I 


ll get one of you. 


ino with stool and cover, am not Particular 





| prize. To his intense disgust he couldn’t get any music out 


| enough condition to spend. 


could overlook, and I remember that on the morning of 


and so the bidding went on until the amount had run up to 
75 cents. Then Clement raised it to 80 cents, and the 
violin was knocked down to him. 

He took the instrument home, thinking he had got a big 
of it. It simply produced a squawky sound. Finding his 
efforts to make it play in vain, Clement was about to smash 
the instrument in a fit of anger. 

He thought better of it, however, and took it apart. He 
found the roll of greenbacks within. They were in good 


He counted them up and found 
He was elated with his good fortune, but had 
Then he found 


just $1,700. 
the goood sense to put the violin together. 
that he owned really a very fine instrument as well asa 
small fortune. 

Clement is now seeking for an investment for his money 


Since the news of his find has become known there is quite 
a rage for old violins in Burlington County.—‘ Evening 
Sun.” 


Mr. Chickering’s Ill Omen. 
HE late Mr. Chickering, who was laid to rest 
demonstra- 





in Boston, Saturday, April 4, amid such 
tions of respect and affection as one is seldom called upon 
to note, was not a superstitious person. He was, however, 
open to impressions produced by circumstances the signifi- 


cance of which no one, however indifferent or skeptical, 


August Belmont’s death, when he reached Chickering Hall 


ER. 











the crape that fluttered from the banker’s bell pull. The 
reminder of death’s visit, in fact, was to him an eloquent one. 
For years the four corners of Eighteenth street and Fifth 
avenue had had for occupants Marshall O. Roberts, G. W. 
Burnham, August Belmont and Charles Francis Chickering. 
The third of these four well-known men passed away when 
Mr. Belmont died, and to the survivor, already resisting 
calmly and valiantly the inroads of disease, the silent em- 
blem of human frailty could not but convey a solemn mes- 
sage, the import of which was made but too clear ere half 
a year had gone by.—‘‘Saunterer ”’ in ** Town Topics.” 








Krakauer Brothers’ New Catalogue, 
gna Julius V. Krakauer has just compiled 
a new catalogue of the Krakauer Brothers piano, 
which is a credit to his good taste and a credit to the firm 
whose merits he exploits. It is within bounds to say that 
no piano and no firm has made more rapid advancement 
within the last few years than Messrs. Krakauer Brothers. 
The new factory, at Nos. 159 and 161 East 126th street, 
stands among the models of New York piano factories, and 
its erection has been taxed to the full limit of its 
The down town retail warerooms, at No. 40 
Union Square (East), is one of those places in which one 
may always find customers. The wholesale 
the Krakauer Brothers is too well known throughout the 
trade to need constant allusion to in our columns, but if 


since 
facilities. 


business of 


some of their out of town dealers could see the amount of 
retail business transacted by the firm in New York and 
vicinity they would be surprised. 


Chickering’s Will. 
HE will of the late Charles F. Chickering 
was filed at the Surrogate’s office April 7, and reads 

as follows: 

I, Charles F. Chickering, of the city of New York, in the 
the County and State of New York, do make this my last 
will and testament. 

First—I direct all my just debts to be paid by my execu 
trix, so soon as the same can conveniently be done after 
my decease without an unnecessary sacrifice of property. 

Second—All my property and estate, real and personal, 
of every kind and description, wherever situated, remain 
ing after payment of debts I give, devise and bequeath to 
my beloved wife, Sarafilia A., to hold to her, her heirs and 
assigns forever. 

Third—I appoint my said wife, Sarafilia A., to be the ex- 
ecutrix of this my will, and I request that none other than 
her own personal bond, without sureties, be required of her 
as such executrix. 

In witness whereof I, the said Charles F. Chickering, 
have hereto subscribed my name this twenty-fifth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy- 
CHARLES F, CHICKERING. 
A. 


one. 
On the twenty-fifth day of July, 
hundred and seventy-one, the above named Charles F. 
Chickering subscribed the foregoing instrument in our 
presence and declared the be his last will 
and testament, and we, at his request and in his presence 
and in the presence of each other, hereto subscribe our 
Josern E, Ciarr. 

Gro. H. CHICKERING. 


D., eighteen 


same to 


names as witnesses. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. , Waterloo. N.Y. 





§@P™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





after some days’ absence, he was startled and touched by 






















Delivere 














SywMPHONION.. 
= YW” GREAT NOVELTY. 


UNLIM 


terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 





HOA HAAR 


Plays an 


ITED NUMBER 
OF TUNES. 


IIA IOI 


din Seven Sizes and Pat- 





84 Steel Tongues. 





THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


OOOO OOOO 


Plays a0 UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
JOCK 
: Delivered iy “hree Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds: 


JOCCOOC COOK 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PETERS & CoO.,, LeEtezic, GERMANY, 





Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 
kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, Illustrations and Price List ou Application. 





THE MUSICAL 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT © 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, |: 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., retstwcornina auae, Pane on 57 


Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


i@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 








COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON i 


(Established in 1849.) 5 QOO MA O E 
=F 75: AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


p PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and !LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAU B & CO., GHRMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


GRAND, pores, and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Lis at, Gortechalt, Wehit , Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, P: , Titiens, He 1d Germany's 
Greatest Ma ste 


‘.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upricht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty mm and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and lity. 


Every Piano Fuctty Warrantep For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








FACTORY: 





NEw TORE. 





BRAUMULLER | 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


Original in Construction and Design. 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YToRE. 


This Building is used Solely forthe popeetoctare of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO 





B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard || 


CLARENCE Brooxs & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





ug: hoes ae mee 
ode: ~ WARERGO ME I: ; ie : 
95 FIFTH AVESNEWYORK: 











TN & SNS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


‘ Foreign Musie, 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade miiatain the United State 
supplied at Lowest Trade Pric 


nd Canada 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDS 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sors’ Actiop Department 
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fie 10 mM VARTIN GUITARS tava 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME...) 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
njoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, | 


Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 





Mr. S. Dr LA COVA, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA. ; Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and uzreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


P AMERICAN 
ORCAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between 22d and 234 Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


TURER OF — 


Piano Gases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 








SORES, 


KiBAcn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

"Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 

Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, 








LED IN _— 


- UNEXCE1 

Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 

And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory ad 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors = = = CINCINNATI, 0 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
CONN. 


ESS E x, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRYTOon, Conn. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROB. & CoO. 


— WAREROOMS ; —~— 
2 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Ciiureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


























MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOB 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
= AOTION, PERFFCT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


ly { ices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, === 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEWT YORE. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. WIRSCHI NG 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 








WANT THEM. 


be something in It. 


— ee 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


There may 














ANN ARBOR, MICH 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


i a a 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 


other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


~- MANUFACTURER, -«- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


~— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218. 220. 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Nove mber, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent me -_ ic 

action frame, cast in one pie . patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, whi has 
caused them to be pronounc ed yy ompetent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made ” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—" Ruok far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—* Are unparalleled for the majestic singirg 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 920 Bast 39th St., Mew York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
& % ae St. Paul’s M. E.Ch., 

Y., Fifth Avenue Pres. 
on. N. , Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 43 ” Priest Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
New, Ociesns. 3: 00d Pluss NEW YORK. 


[STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and attri 











> 


‘Worcester 
py, MASS. © 








Silver Meda! Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. | 


‘tt RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. C0. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated wy pianists | 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, atent Metal Ac- | 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET | 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 

Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. | 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Kowa Streiezki, 

— Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
‘ Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEV YORE. 




















GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


THE dEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 


Upright and Square Which we fully Warrant for 


8 years. 


E. Wilson & C0, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 





ee an 
AE Bal 


Pep’ , 4) 


TRADE MAY YZ 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


i} SWISS MUSICAL BOXES, 


Piano Stools, 
SCARFS, MUSIC RACKS, &c. 








Art Decorations. 


Art Embroideries. 





T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





Address MCCAMMON ‘PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





=. G. HARRINGTON! & CO.,  vvcvnss o 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright a 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








SOLD UPON MER 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER: 7 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 











Island City. opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

SOMETHING TO SELL . . ;BUT ABOUT THE TONE? . . 
Is what we all need in business. Push alone will do it sometimes, on . as ise 
but not always The man who has the thing to put out which m8 ; ree bicomy Ant » ee L Br Sih we nee; Sa 
superior to his neighbor’s goods has the advantage. . be desired. Seldom has it been equaled, never excelled. 

ONS, ee ' IF THIS IS NOT THE PIANO YOU NEED | 

; All will find in the BRIGGS PIANOS. They are attractive, § NE 0 N YOUR TRADE 

in fact, captivating to the eye. That goes A LONG WAY, you know. 5 : Don't write us for catalogue. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO.., Manufacturers of the BRIGGS PIANOS, 5 & 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


sii 


¥ i 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
BAUS & COMPANY, 


THE 
HARDIVAN cosas tits runes 
PIANO — JAMES M. STARR & CO. 

















— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 




















Fifth Avenue and |9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
NEW YORK. SN ee aoeae Trai mewae oe 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















